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The Colorado Coal Strike of 1913 
--An Interpretation 
MH 


EuGENE O. PorTER* 


HE history of industrial unrest in the United States is 
"| reper with lawlessness and violence. Especially is this 

true in the period preceding World War I when so 
many attempts by labor to free itself from the dominance of 
employers were met by intense counter-activity on the part of 
management. One of the more violent strikes during this pre- 
war period occurred in 1913 in the coal field of southern 
Colorado. It reflects in extreme form the grievances of labor 
and the tactics of management which served as one base for 
the ultimate great increase in strength of the American labor 
movement. 

Two great strikes and innumerable small ones preceded 
the great strike of 1913. The first of the great strikes was in 
1892, when the coal miners of their own accord, without the 
aid of any organization, stopped work in protest against con- 
ditions in the mining camps. But mine guards and the state 
militia were able to suppress the strike within four months.” 
Nine years later Colorado was organized into a district of the 
United Mine Workers of America. The union representatives 
failed repeatedly to obtain a hearing from the mine operators 
and, consequently, in the latter part of 1903, called a strike.’ 
The miners demanded an eight-hour day, semi-monthly pay, 


* The author is associate professor of history at Texas Western College 
of the University of Texas at El Paso. 

1 See, for example, Harry A. Millis and Royal E. Montgomery, Organized 
Labor (New York, 1945), chapter xii. 

2 New York Tribune, May 10, 1914. 

3 Arthur E. Suffern, Conciliation and Arbitration in the Coal Industry 
of America (Boston, 1916) , 60. 
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abolition of pay in company scrip, a 2,000 pound ton instead 
of 2,400 as formerly, and a better supply of pure air as “pre- 
scribed by the State Law.”* 

The operators continued their refusal to meet with the 
union officials. After four months of fruitless attempts at medi- 
ation, the national officers of the United Mine Workers 
decided it was futile to continue the struggle and called a 
convention to consider returning to work. But the governor 
of the state anticipated the miners’ action by declaring martial 
law on the day previous to the one set for the meeting. The 
miners were naturally incensed at this unwarranted move. 
Instead of calling off the strike, “as they undoubtedly would 
have done,” they decided that while the civil laws were sus- 
pended a resumption of work would be regarded as a cow- 
ardly surrender.® Continuation of the strike, however, proved 
just as futile, due largely to the methods used by the militia. 
Between four hundred and five hundred striking miners were 
rounded up by the state soldiers and armed guards and loaded 
into two trains. One train was dispatched to Kansas and the 
other to New Mexico, and the men were unloaded on the 
prairies with a warning to keep away from Colorado.® The 
strike brought about no improvement in conditions in the 
coal field. 

In August, 1913, Frank Hayes, Vice President of the 
United Mine Workers, was sent to Colorado from the na- 
tional headquarters of the union. For two years previous 
union organizers had been secretly conducting a recruiting 
campaign. A rather large number of miners had become dues- 
paying members. In September, after the arrival of Hayes, the 
miners held a convention in Trinidad, and the delegates voted 


4 Final Report and Testimony submitted to Congress by the Commission 
on Industrial Relations, 64th Cong., ist sess., S. Doc. 415 (Washington, 1916), 


VII, 6424. Cited hereafter as Report by the Commission on Industrial 
Relations. 


5 Suffern, op. cit., 11. 
6 Report by the Commission on Industrial Relations, 6477. 
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to call a strike on the twenty-third, unless their demands were 
met by the operators. Of the seven demands made, five were 
guaranteed under severe penalties by the laws of the state. In 
fact, as will be enlarged upon later, many of the grievances 
of the miners involved either the violation or non-enforce- 
ment of state laws. The seven demands were as follows:? 


1. Recognition of the,union; 


2. A ten per cent advance in wages on the tonnage rate, and a day 
scale practically in accord with the Wyoming day scale; 


3. An eight-hour working day for all classes of labor in or around the 
coal lands and at the coke ovens; 


4. Pay for our narrow work and dead work, which includes brushing, 
timbering, removing flams, handling impurities, and so forth; 

5. A check-weighman at all mines to be elected by the miners with- 
out any interference by company officials in said election; 

6. The right to trade in any store we please, and the right to choose 
our own boarding place and our doctor; 

7. The enforcement of the Colorado mining laws and the abolition 
of the notorious and criminal guard system which has prevailed in the 
mining camps of Colorado for many years. 


Immediately after the publication of the union’s demands, 
Governor Ammons and former United States Senator Thomas 
M. Patterson tried to mediate, as did also the federal Depart- 
ment of Labor. But the operators, represented by Messrs. 
Osgood, Welborn, and Brown, the managers of the three larg- 
est companies in the field, refused all offers of mediation. The 
Department of Labor believed that the strike could have been 
settled in its early stages upon fair terms had the Department's 
proposal of arbitration by an unbiased board, chosen by 
mutual agreement, been accepted by the operators, as it was 
by the strikers. But the only concession the operators offered 
was the promise that they would obey the laws of the state 
relative to mining and mine labor.’ In fact, the operators 


7 John A. Fitch, “Law and Order, the Issue in Colorado,” Survey, XXXIII 
(December 5, 1914), 248. 


8Second Annual Report of the Department of Labor (Washington, 
1915), 40. 
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repeatedly stated that they knew “of no controversy between 
Colorado coal companies and their employees that rendered 
mediation the obvious way of settlement. All serious trou- 
bles,” they insisted, had been “caused by labor organizations 
trying to force their regime on the business against the wishes 
of the workmen and their employers.’’® 

A somewhat similar view was expressed by John D. Rocke- 
feller, Jr., who owned the controlling interest in the Colorado 
Fuel and Iron Company, the largest coal mine operator in 
the field. Testifying before a Congressional committee, Mr. 
Rockefeller stated: 

We would rather that the unfortunate conditions should continue, 
and that we should lose all the millions invested, than that American 
workmen should be deprived of their right, under the Constitution, to 


work for whom they please. This is the great principle at stake. It is a 
national issue.1° 


Later, after the strike had been in progress for nine 
months, the operators answered the demands of the miners 
in a series of pamphlets that were intended to enlighten the 
American public. The operators claimed that recognition of 
the union would compel ninety per cent of their faithful em- 
ployees to join the union against their wishes or to leave the 
companies’ employ; that the Colorado pay scale was already 
twenty per cent higher than the scale in districts with which 
Colorado coal competed; and that the eight-hour day, the 
miners’ right to have check-weighmen, and the privilege of 
trading where they pleased, had been given the miners by 
Colorado state law." As for the inference that ninety per cent 
of the miners were opposed to unionization, it should be 
noted that in the southern coal field, which was composed of 


® Quoted editorially in the Literary Digest, XLIX (December 12, 1914), 
1165. 

10 Congressional Record, 63d Cong., 2nd sess., (April 29, 1914), 7441. 

11 Facts Concerning the Struggle in Colorado for Industrial Freedom (Is- 
sued by the coal mine managers, no publisher data) , 7-9. 
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Huérfano, Las Animas, Frémont and Boulder counties, there 
were about sixty mines employing eleven thousand miners. 
Of that number, three thousand left the state when the strike 
began, and between ninety and ninety-five per cent of those 
remaining went on strike. Not more than five per cent ignored 
the strike and returned to work.” 

When the strike was called, the union officials sup- 
plied the miners with tents, and the men with their families 
grouped themselves in tent colonies. The criticism of these 
colonies was that they were “silent pickets.” Governor Am- 
mons, in an effort to justify the expulsion of the miners from 
their tent cities, pointed out that Colorado had a drastic law 
against picketing, that it prohibited even the persuasion of 
men at work to quit their employment. Continuing, the Gov- 
ernor stated, “The tent colonies were, of course, silent pickets. 
The non-union workmen had to pass by or through the col- 
onies in going to work.’’?* In all fairness, it must be admitted 
that the colony sites had been strategically chosen to command 
the entrances to the canyons in which the mines were located. 

From its very beginning the strike was characterized by 
violence. Several so-called battles were fought, the more vio- 
lent ones being at Forbes, Berwind, La Veta, and Ludlow."* 
On October 23, 1913, Baldwin-Felts detectives, sworn in as 
deputy sheriffs, attacked the Forbes tent colony and destroyed 
furniture.!® On the following day the “Seventh Street’’ shoot- 
ing occurred in Walsenberg. The corroborated evidence of 
several eye-witnesses to this affair indicates that the mine 
guards, wearing deputy sheriff badges, fired into a group of 
strikers and killed four of them. The evidence further shows 


12 Second Annual Report of the Department of Labor, 41. 

13 Congressional Record, 63d Cong., 2nd sess., (July 13, 1914), 42016. 

14 Report on The Colorado Strike Investigation, 63d Cong., 3d sess., H. 
Doc. 1630 (Washington, 1915), 17. Cited hereafter as Report on The Colo- 
rado Strike Investigation. 

15 Report by the Commission on Industrial Relations, 6969. 
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12 Second Annual Report of the Department of Labor, 41. 

13 Congressional Record, 63d Cong., 2nd sess., (July 13, 1914), 42016. 

14 Report on The Colorado Strike Investigation, 63d Cong., gd sess., H. 
Doc. 1630 (Washington, 1915), 17. Cited hereafter as Report on The Colo- 
rado Strike Investigation. 

15 Report by the Commission on Industrial Relations, 6969. 
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that the guards had no provocation and were very likely under 
the influence of alcohol.’* Such was the violence that finally, 
on October 28, the Governor ordered out the militia. The 
troops arrived in the field the next day. 

The coming of the militia was welcomed by the miners, 
and a feeling of friendliness and comradeship developed be- 
tween them.'? Within a few weeks, however, this feeling was 
dispelled when the militia began recruiting mine guards, who 
continued to receive three dollars a day from the operators in 
addition to their one dollar as militiamen.’® Further, strike- 
breakers were brought in from outside the state in direct vio- 
lation of state law and, under the protection of the militia, 
were placed at the several mines.!® Moreover, acts of violence 
continued and even increased after the arrival of the state 
troops. Militiamen, in searching the miners’ tents for guns, 
robbed and committed acts of an immoral nature. Strikers 
on slight provocation were thrown into jail by the militia and 
held without opportunity to prove their innocence.” 
“Mother” Jones, endeared to the hearts of all workers, was 
arrested and held incommunicado for forty-nine days. In 
Trinidad, on January 22, a street parade of women was 
charged and dispersed by a detachment of cavalry, led in per- 
son by Adjutant General John Chase, the commanding gen- 
eral of the militia.2* On March 10 militia cavalrymen de- 

16 Ibid., 6971-3. 

17 Earl H. Findley, “Bitter War Bred Under Wings of Strike,” New York 
Tribune, May 10, 1914. 

18 Report on The Colorado Strike Investigation, 6. 

19 Report by the Commission on Industrial Relations, 6469. 

20 Report on the Colorado Strike Investigation, 7-11. 

21 Findley, New York Tribune, May 10, 1914. Mr. Gene Fowler, a re- 
porter for the Rocky Mountain News (Denver) , accompanied the state troops 
to the field. He describes General Chase as “a large-bodied oculist.” At one 

int on the trip it was believed that strikers had attacked the train. Mr. 
owler describes the incident: “The General ordered everyone to stay calm, 
but he began issuing loud and conflicting commands. He said, among other 
things, that if and when the battle begins, the men were to return fire from 


a prone position beside the tracks, but were to stay inside the railroad cars.” 
See Fowler, A Solo in Tom-Toms (New York, 1946) , 332-3. Italics in original. 
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stroyed the tent colony near Forbes and drove the inhabitants, 
including women and children, into a mountain snowstorm.?? 

The climax of the strike came on April 20, 1914, in the 
so-called Ludlow massacre. On the day previous the militia 
placed machine guns in position above the tent colony of 
Ludlow. The mine guards also mounted on the hills two 
cannon which had been made in the machine shop of one 
of the companies.** There is evidence that the miners antici- 
pated the battle by firing the first shot; but unbiased judges 
were of the opinion that the miners believed they had been 
fired upon when the militia set off two signal bombs which 
sounded like cannon shots. Be that as it may, almost immedi- 
ately after the explosion of the signal bombs, machine guns 
began spraying the colony. Judge Ben F. Lindsey later sub- 
mitted to the Industrial Relations Commission scores of affi- 
davits to prove that the militia fired thousands of shots into 
the colony and that after the colony was captured the militia 
set fire to the tents, but not before stealing money and other 
valuables.2* Newspaper men charged that the militia and the 
mine guards went beyond any defensible limits in their con- 
duct. They alleged that children were fired upon, flags of truce 
were not recognized, and requests for the right to bury the 
dead were refused.?® Another witness, O. C. Edgar, a deputy 
sheriff and a participant in the battle, stated before the Indus- 
trial Relations Commission: “But it is sufficient to say that 
after turning their machine guns loose on the tent colony they 
burned the tents under orders of Major Hamrock and led by 
Captain Carson and Lieutenant Linderfelt.”?® The coroner’s 
jury which investigated the cause of the burning of the tent 
colony returned a verdict that ‘‘the fire was started by militia- 

22 Findley, New York Tribune, May 10, 1914. 

23 New York Tribune, April 29, 1914. 

24 Report by the Commission on Industrial Relations, 7098-7101. 


25 Findley, New York Tribune, May 10, 1914. 
26 Report by the Commission on Industrial Relations, 6941. 
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men or mine guards, or both.” *? The tragic result of the affair 
was that eleven children and two women were burned to 
death, and seven strikers and one militiaman were killed. 

Apparently, the miners were not guilty of lawlessness until 
the Ludlow battle. Immediately thereafter, however, the strik- 
ers turned to violence. On April 21 the strikers set fire to the 
Empire mine near Aguilar and captured the Southwestern 
mine in the same neighborhood.’ A few days later the tipple 
at the Chandler mine was dynamited and other buildings 
fired.2® These and similar acts brought forth wild rumors 
which in turn caused the people in the strike area to become 
terror-stricken. In Boulder, for example, citizens formed com- 
panies of home guards, and hardware merchants opened their 
stock of arms and ammunition to the public.*° Indeed, condi- 
tions became so bad that Governor Ammons ordered an addi- 
tional six hundred militiamen to report for duty, but only 
about twenty-five per cent of the men responded.*' At last, 
in desperation and under pressure brought by the Women’s 
Peace League, the Governor admitted the situation was be- 
yond his control and asked President Wilson for federal 
troops.*” 


Meanwhile, thousands of telegrams were sent to Congress, 
begging that peace be restored in Colorado and an investiga- 
tion instituted. Upton Sinclair, his wife, and four women were 
arrested after a demonstration in front of the Wall Street 
office of John D. Rockefeller, Jr. Socialist clubs suggested 
that mourners gather in front of the Standard Oil building as 
a protest against “the sacrifice of lives in Colorado.’’** And 


27 New York Times, May 3, 1914. 

28 Cincinnati Times-Star, April 22, 1914. 
29 Ibid., April 27, 1914. 

80 New York Tribune, April 29, 1914. 
81 Cincinnati Times-Star, April 23, 1914. 
82 New York Tribune, April 28, 1914. 
83 Cincinnati Times-Star, April 27, 1914. 
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newspapers throughout the country began giving a large 
amount of space to describe the “Colorado War.” 

The federal troops arrived in the field on April 30. Im- 
mediately the private mine guards and militia were with- 
drawn, and the strikers and also the deputy sheriffs were re- 
quired to surrender their arms. Since importation of strike 
breakers was forbidden by state law, those who had come from 
other states were compelled to leave.** On May 13, Colonel 
Lockett, who was in command of the federal troops, reported 
to the War Department that 2,687 firearms and 6,000 rounds 
of ammunition had been surrendered in the Trinidad district 
alone. The strikers surrendered 552 guns and rifles, the opera- 
tors 754, and citizens 1,381. Peace had returned. But the 
operators were incensed at the federal action. John D. Rocke- 
feller, Jr., asked if the intervention was in “‘the spirit of Amer- 
ican fair play . . . or is it in the spirit of partisanship and 
selfseeking?” ** The operators could see “no limit to govern- 
ment regulation.” They expressed the fear that “temporary 
confiscation of mining property [would] become a regular 
thing in future strikes.” *7 

Early in September, following the arrival of the federal 
troops, President Wilson tried to bring the strike to an end. 
Both sides weve to pledge themselves to a three-years’ truce 
based upon six conditions. Responsibility for enforcing the 
conditions was to be placed in the hands of three commis- 
sioners to be appointed by the President, and the majority 
decision of the commission was to be final. The six conditions 
were: 

1. Enforcement of the mining laws; 


2. Restoration to work of all striking miners who had not been found 
guilty of violating the law; 


84 Coal Trade Journal, XLVI, Part I, (May 13, 1914), 542. 
35 New York Tribune, May 14, 1914. 

36 Ibid., April 29, 1914. 

87 Coal Trade Journal, XLVI, Part I, (May 20, 1914), 569. 
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3. Prohibition of intimidation of either union or non-union workers; 

4. Abolition of the mine guards; 

5. Prohibition of picketing and parading; and 

6. No suspension of work pending the investigation of any matter in 
dispute.38 


The union officials accepted the terms immediately, but 
the operators accepted only three of the proposals, rejected 
two unqualifiedly, and announced that the remaining one 
would be accepted if modified.*® The two rejected were num- 
bers two and six. The operators insisted that they could not 
restore to work all who had not been found guilty, as there 
were still 332 miners under indictment for murder and 137 
under indictment for other crimes.*° 

Early in the fall of 1914 the Rockefeller Foundation began 
investigations looking toward the betterment of labor condi- 
tions in general,*? and on November 24, President Wilson 
appointed the Colorado Coal Commission for the purpose of 
studying the causes of labor unrest in the coal mining industry 
of that state. Then, with the withdrawal of the federal troops, 
the executive board of the United Mine Workers terminated 
the strike. The statement of the reason for so doing was “‘dig- 
nified and sober in tone, and contain[ed] . . . no matter cal- 
culated to renew bitterness or hostility.”*? The strike had 
lasted fifteen months. Sixty-six persons had been killed and 
about fifty injured. Thousands of dollars worth of property 
had been destroyed.** But the operators had succeeded in 
maintaining their position of refusing to engage in collective 
bargaining under the guise of safeguarding the American 
worker’s constitutional right to work for whom he pleased. 

38 Nation, XCIX (September 10, 1914), 295. 

89 Coal Trade Journal, XLVI, Part 2, (September go, 1914) , 1102. 

40 Nation, XCIX (October 1, 1914), 397. It is interesting to note that 
only a very few of the mine guards were arrested, and in every case they 
were acquitted. 

41 New Republic, 1 (November 17, 1914), 203. 


42 Jbid., (editorial comment), (December 17, 1914) , 267. 
43 Literary Digest, XLIX (December 19, 1914), 1211. 
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In attempting to arrive at an understanding of the causes 
of labor unrest in the Colorado coal field, one must recognize 
the extent of the violation of the rights of the miners by their 
employers. This violation of miners’ rights was due in part to 
the practically complete dominance by the operators of the 
lives of the miners both on and off the job through their 
control of the mine properties and of the communities in 
which the miners lived. It was also brought about by a per- 
sistent and widespread violation of those state laws designed 
to protect the worker from abuses by management in his 
capacity as employee. The result was a situation of near 
feudalism. 

The control of public officials by the operators is attested 
by a wide variety of evidence. Representative Edward Keating 
of Colorado claimed that the coal companies had “owned 
every public official for the past ten years as absolutely as the 
members of the House own{ed] their coats.”** Judge J. C. 
Northhart of Trinidad, in speaking of choosing candidates 
for the party slate, stated in a speech in 1912: “And so it is 
from bottom to top the candidates are selected; not with a 
view to their fitness, not with a view to their ability to dis- 
charge their duties, not with a view to their integrity, but are 
they satisfactory to the company.” ** When Edward J. Bough- 
ton, a lawyer in the service of the mining companies, was asked 
by a member of the Industrial Relations Commission whether 
it was not commonly believed in Colorado that the mine 
owners in the mine counties dominated the peace officers of 
those counties, he replied: ‘This is a matter of popular belief, 
sir, . . . a very large portion of the population of Colorado 
have that belief.” ** Representative George G. Kendel, a de- 

44 New York Tribune, April 30, 1914. 


45 Report on the Colorado Strike Investigation, 26-30. 
46 Report by the Commission on Industrial Relations, 6379. 
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fender of the operators, admitted on the floor of Congress 
that the operators had, in the past, controlled politics in Colo- 
rado, that they had “voted sheep.’’#7 And the Coal Trade Jour. 
nal, the official organ of the mine operators, implicitly indicted 
the companies when it wrote in anticipation of a favorable 
settlement of the strike: ‘““Much is expected from political 
sources in the outlook, and there is a strong pulling of wires 
along the line.” *8 

The operators worked primarily through sheriffs and 
other local officials. This was especially noticeable in the il- 
legal method of selecting juries for the many personal injury 
suits filed against the companies. More often than not the jury 
was composed of seven or eight deputy sheriffs, some being 
from other counties.*® Often men who could not understand 
English were appointed jurymen.™ Because of this “packing,” 
not one damage suit in twenty-three years was won against 
any coal company in Huérfano County. Coroner’s juries were 
appointed by the mine superintendents. The result was that 
out of ninety fatal accidents in the same county the coroner's 
jury returned but one verdict which did not read: “We find 
the fault of the accident lays with the deceased.” * 

The importance of this control of the machinery of jus- 
tice by the operators is indicated even more strikingly by the 
statistics of accidents submitted as evidence by James Dal- 
rymple, state coal mine inspector: In 1910 in the entire 
United States there were 3.92 miners killed for each 1,000 
miners employed, or 5.66 killed for each one million tons of 
coal mined. In the same year in Colorado 6.35 were killed for 
each 1,000 employed and 8.92 for each one million tons of 
coal mined. The following year the figures were 3.73 and 5.48 

47 Congressional Record, 63d Cong., 2nd sess., May 4, 1914, Appendix, 417. 

48 XLVI, Part 1 (March 11, 1914), 280. 

49 Report on the Colorado Strike Investigation, 31. 


50 Report by the Commission on Industrial Relations, 6910. 
51 Ibid., 7265. 
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for the whole of the United States, while in Colorado for the 
same year the figures were, respectively, 7.055 and 8.go. In 
1912 the rate of fatal accidents for the entire nation was 3.15 
for each million tons of coal mined, and in Colorado the rate 
was 11.86. As the rate for the United States included that for 
Colorado, the indication is that deaths in Colorado were 
about double the average for all the other states. In fact, the 
exact ratio was 3.34 to 7.5.5? 

The result of all this was that the burden of accidents fell 
upon the workers and upon society. J. C. Osgood, manager 
of one of the “Big Three,” testified that the burden of acci- 
dents was borne by the workers and their dependents and 
that industry bore none of the expenses incident to the in- 
juries, nor did it pay any kind of compensation during con- 
valescence.5* Moreover, in the five years preceding the strike 
of 1913, about 730 children were made fatherless and wards 
of the state.” 

As for the town officials, many of the mining camps were 
incorporated villages, and the mine superintendents were gen- 
erally the mayors. In all cases the superintendent was “abso- 
lutely boss of the closed camp.’’® The marshall, also an em- 
ployee of the company, was the police force and health officer, 
endowed with dictatorial powers. He could expel anyone from 
the town, with or without reason, and no one could enter the 
town without his permission. For example, the superintend- 
ent of public education was stopped by a marshal in one of 
the camps and threatened with a revolver when she attempted 
to enter the town on a tour of inspection in line with her 
regular duties.*® 

The companies were able to enforce their rigid will in the 


52 Ibid., 6463. 

53 [bid., 6453. 

54 Jbid., 7112. 

55 Report on the Colorado Strike Investigation, 39. 
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camp because the towns were private property. All buildings 
were owned by the companies, and no miner was permitted to 
buy or build a home. Mr. Welborn, president of the Colorado 
Fuel and Iron Company, admitted that his company would 
not sell homes to miners, even if they desired to purchase 
them, that “they must live in rented houses, subject to being 
evicted whenever the company had no further use of them.’ 
The coal companies also let the buildings for saloons and 
other businesses which did not compete with any of the com- 
pany enterprises, the amount of rent charged being based on 
the number of men in the camp. In one case, cited as typical 
by the Industrial Relations Commission, a building which 
cost $3,000 to construct in 1908 brought in 1913, as a saloon, 
$1,500 annual rent to the Colorado Fuel and Iron Company.® 

Thus as “privately owned” incorporated villages, the com- 
panies dominated all activities within the camps. The direc- 
tors of the town schools were employees of the companies, and 
the teachers were chosen and paid by the companies. Preachers 
were similarly chosen and paid, although in many of the 
camps there were no churches at all, due to the opposition 
of the superintendents.*® The companies also exercised censor- 
ship over the miners’ mail. Labor papers, the Denver Express, 
and such magazines as Pearson’s were banned. The operators 
were able to enforce their censorship, since, in most cases, 
the post offices were located in the companies’ stores. ‘There 
were instances where miners were not permitted to enter the 
post office to receive their mail. The store managers also served 
as postmasters and wrote the companies’ drafts as well as postal 
money orders. Evidence was produced to show that the post- 
masters wrote checks instead of postal money orders, charging 

57 Report on the Colorado Strike Investigation, 39. 
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the same fee, and thereby giving profits to the companies 
which rightly belonged to the government. 

Perhaps the chief object of the strikers’ hatred was the 
armed mine guards. This hatred was of long standing, for the 
cruelty and barbarity of the guards had been instrumental in 
defeating the strikers in 1892 and in 1903. A. C. Felts of the 
Baldwin-Felts Detective Agency, which was under contract 
with the companies to furnish guards, admitted that most 
of his men were non-residents of Colorado, yet they were 
commissioned deputy sheriffs immediately upon their arrival 
at the mining camps.*! During the strike of 1913 many of 
these non-resident deputy sheriff guards became, as has been 
pointed out, members of the state militia. A letter, written 
by the chief of the Colorado Secret Service to W. H. Reno, 
chief of the guards of the Colorado Fuel and Iron Company, 
was submitted to the Industrial Relations Commission as 
evidence of the barbarous tactics employed by the guards. The 
letter read as follows: 


Trinidad, Colo., 
February 10, 1906 
Mr. W. H. Reno 
Dear Sir: 

Joe Mosco I drove out of town, also Rosario Dolce and his family. Nic 
Odda refused to vacate and there was no way for me to get him out so 
I told Thompson to arrest him on the charge of vagrancy. That night 
he was taken before the justice of the peace and the case nolle proseque. 
That was about 8 o'clock. I had Gordon, Barret, Smith, and King wait 
for him down by the bridge and they “‘kangarooded” him and the last I 
heard of him he was in the hospital, and he will not attempt to come back 
to Hastings. 

It seems that the only way to get these agitators out of camp is to 
“kangaroo” them and when they are all gone, I am satisfied the boys 
will go back to work. 

In regard to Jim Poggini, president of the union, I will say that he 
seems to be a very smart man. I tried to get him at his house on the gth 
but he slipped away from me and is camping somewhere below the 


60 Report on the Colorado Strike Investigation, 32-33. 
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company property. I left word before I left to arrest him on sight and 
pass him through the kangaroo and I will guarantee you it will be a 
cold day before he gets back to camp. 

I left word with Gordon when I left not to show any favorites, and 
if anyone trespassed to send him to the undertaker. A lesson or two like 
that will teach them something and stop all the trouble, I think. 

Nothing else at present. I will write you later on. 

Yours truly, 

R. H. Martell 

Chief Secret Service for 
the State of Colorado ®? 

Closely related to the system of armed guards was the spy 
system employed by the operators. J. S. Osgood testified that 
his company employed detectives to work with the miners 
ostensibly as workmen. It was their duty to learn the state 
of mind of the men, to determine whether there was “any 
agitation going on that might lead up to some trouble . 
whether there were any men who were attempting to agitate 
and create trouble in the mines.” © 

In conclusion, it should be noted that the operators, during 
the strike of 1913, constantly charged the strikers with being 
foreigners, possibly to appeal to America’s inherent nativism. 
It is true that among the strikers were twenty-one nationalities 
speaking fifty-eight languages and dialects. The majority were 
Italians, Greeks, and Austrians, who received the general term 
of “Slavs.” ® There was a high rate of illiteracy among them. 
One-eighth of the population of Colorado lived in the south- 
ern coal field, yet more than one-third of the illiteracy of the 
state was found there.® The operators’ charge, however, was 
rather ridiculous, as it was the companies who had recruited 
the “foreigners” in Europe with pamphlets which painted in 
glowing terms the opportunities that awaited miners in Colo- 
rado.® Possibly the most significant fact of the thirty years of 
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labor unrest is the irony that the foreign strikebreakers of 
1892 were the strikers of 1903 and the foreign strikebreakers 
of 1903 were the strikers of 1913.7 


Ill 


It is generally admitted that Colorado had an excellent 
code of laws for the protection of workers. Indeed, as early 
as 1877, one year after Colorado gained statehood, the legis- 
lature began giving consideration to labor, and each subse- 
quent session of that body brought forth one or more labor 
measures. However, it was the opinion of those who investi- 
gated the strike that the laws were not enforced. Even the 
conservative Portland Oregonian held the Colorado authori- 
ties largely responsible for the strike through their failure to 
enforce the state mining laws.® 

The law enacted in 1877 provided for check-weighmen. In 
part, the law read ‘““That hereafter in all coal mines in this 
state, . . . there shall be employed a check-weighman, who 
shall be elected by the miners in said mine.” The law further 
provided that refusal to allow the miners to elect a check- 
weighman or refusal to allow him access to the scales, weights, 
or books of the company was punishable by a fine of not less 
than $25 nor more than $500. 

It will be remembered that one of the demands of the 
strikers in 1913 was for a check-weighman “to be elected by 
the miners without any interference by company officials in 
said election.” George Fitch, a mine foreman and a non- 
striker, testified that ‘““There’s a whole lot to the check-weigh- 
man demand, too. If a check-weighman was elected, the 
companies wouldn’t let him serve the interests of the miners. 
Cars are never stopped on the scales and they have to take 

87 [bid., 6489. 
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the weight while in motion. You can’t get accurate weights 
that way, but if the check-weighman kicks he’ll be fired.” 
Moreover, reports of the deputy inspectors of the state De- 
partment of Labor were to the effect that the mine scales in 
the southern field had been inaccurate for years and always 
on the side of light weights." The operators, however, insisted 
that for “several years” they had raised no objection to the 
employment by the miners of their own check-weighmen.” 

Another demand of the strikers in 1913 was for an eight- 
hour day. The state legislature had provided for an eight-hour 
day in 1889, but the law was declared unconstitutional by 
the state supreme court.** Four years later, in 1903, the citizens 
of the state voted a constitutional amendment which empow- 
ered the legislature to enact such a law, and this it did in 1905. 
The law applied to all workers in “underground mines, or 
other underground workings and labor directly attending 
blast furnaces, either in smelters or in ore reduction works.” ™ 
Yet it was admitted by all concerned that from 1905 to 1913 
the eight-hour law was not obeyed, the sole excuse being an 
alleged technical defect in the law’s wording. J. C. Osgood, 
chairman of the board of directors of the Victor-American 
Fuel Company, testified that his company did not respect or 
observe the law until 1913.% L. M. Bowers, president of the 
Rocky Mountain Fuel Company, one of the “Big Three,” sent 
a telegram to Congress in answer to the accusations made by 
the miners. Bowers stated that the eight-hour day had been 
given the miners on May 1, 1913, “unsolicited and six months 
before the strike was called.’ 7® However, Foreman Fitch, men- 

70 Quoted by Fitch, loc. cit., 249. 
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tioned above, testified as follows: ‘““Of course, there’s some- 
thing to the complaint of the men. The eight-hour law, for 
example, was never obeyed until after 1913. The eight-hour 
law before that may have been a poor law, but it was a law, 
and all the time up to 1913, coal-diggers worked nine and ten 
hours.” 

The miners further complained that they had not been 
paid in compliance with the law which required semi-monthly 
pay days. In answer to this complaint, L. M. Bowers, in his 
telegram to Congress, stated that semi-monthly pay days had 
been granted on February 1, 1913."8 John D. Rockefeller, Jr., 
testified that when the question of semi-monthly pay was 
raised by one or two miners in one of the camps in 1913, the 
officers at once studied the question and without delay decided 
to pay not only the miners in that particular camp twice a 
month but also all the miners employed by the company.” 
Yet Colorado law had required semi-monthly wage payments 
since 1901. The law read in part: “All private corporations 
doing business within the state, except railroad corporations, 
shall pay to their employees, the wages earned each and every 
fifteen days, in lawful money of the United States, or checks 
on banks convertible into cash on demand at full face 
value.” 8° 

Possibly the greatest grievance of the strikers against the 
operators was the latter’s use of the “truck system.” The term 
“truck system” was defined by state law as, first, payment of 
wages in unlawful money, or in goods, wares, or merchandise; 
second, an understanding that the employee had to spend his 
wages in a particular place; and third, hindrance or coercion 
of the employee which did not permit him to purchase the 
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necessaries of life where and from whom he pleased. The 
Colorado legislature had outlawed this system in 1899. The 
penalty for violation of the law was forfeiture of the charter, 
if the company was incorporated in Colorado, or, if the vio- 
lation were committed by a foreign corporation, forfeiture 
of the right to do business in the state.* 

In answering the strikers’ charge that the companies were 
guilty of imposing the truck system upon them, John D. 
Rockefeller, Jr., stated that the storekeepers were under strict 
instructions to say to all miners that they were at liberty to 
trade where they pleased.** Yet the evidence tends to prove 
that the companies were guilty as charged. A Mrs. Thomas, 
the wife of a miner, testified before the Industrial Relations 
Commission that the miners were compelled to trade at the 
company stores, “that they were made to buy everything 
there.” ** A miner who was not a striker testified before the 
same commission, “It’s ridiculous to say that the miners 
are free to trade where they please. A wagon delivering goods 
may be admitted to a camp all right, but the camp marshal 
follows it and takes the name{s] of the miner[s] who receive 
the goods. Then they don’t let those fellows stay in camp long 
enough to eat up their purchases. It’s down the canyon for 
them.’’** Testimony was also given to show that company 
stores used scrip which was good only in the camp stores and 
not in the stores belonging to the same company in Trinidad, 
where “they had to compete with other stores.” *> Additional 
testimony was given to prove that in many of the mining 
camps no one was permitted to enter for the purpose of selling 
anything which was in competition with the company stores. 

81 Ibid., secs. 6989-6990. 
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Perhaps the correct interpretation of the evidence, as pointed 
out by the Congressional committee which investigated the 
strike, is that the miners, in some cases, were not compelled 
to trade at the company stores, yet in most of the camps there 
were no other stores at which to trade.** 

One of the seven demands of the strikers in 1913, as 
pointed out above, was the recognition of the Union. L. M. 
McLennan, a union official, interpreted this to mean the 
recognition by the employer of the right of the miners to 
bargain collectively for the sale of their labor. He emphatic- 
ally denied that it meant a closed shop.** As the operators 
refused to meet with the union officials, it is impossible to 
say if the miners would have insisted upon a closed shop. But 
regardless of the closed shop issue, it was a known fact that 
the operators were obstinately opposed to unions, and any 
man who was caught attending a meeting of any kind, either 
fraternal or union, was immediately discharged. During 1912, 
the companies in the southern field discharged more than 
twelve hundred men because it was thought they belonged 
toa union. Robert Graham, one of the superintendents of the 
Colorado Fuel and Iron Company, was accused of holding 
the men who applied for work at gun point and searching 
them for union cards.** During the investigation of the strike 
by the federal Industrial Relations Commission, a “yellow 
dog” contract was introduced as evidence of the operators’ 
attitude toward organized labor. The form read in part as 
follows: 


The undersigned hereby applies to the Victor Fuel Company to be 
employed by said company as 
Colorado, and as a condition to being employed by said company, repre- 
sents and promises that he will not form, or be interested in forming, or 
join or belong to any labor organization, union, or society, and that 
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before entering into employment of said company, and as a condition to 
being employed, he will withdraw from and renounce all membership in, 
and obligation or allegiance to, any and all labor organizations, unions, 
or societies, and especially the organization known as the United Mine 
Workers of America.9° 


This contract, it should be pointed out, was dated 1900, 
and no evidence was introduced to show that it was used after 
that year. But its use was a direct violation of state law, be- 
cause the state legislature had enacted a measure in 1889 
which allowed workers of any industry to combine and or- 
ganize for the purpose of bargaining collectively.®! In line 
with this law was another, enacted in 1897, which made it the 
duty of the Commissioner of Labor for the state to mediate 
between employer and employee in all cases of strikes and 
lockouts.®? Yet, it must be reiterated, the operators never 
once in thirty years agreed to mediation. 


IV 


The reign of terror that existed for ten days, from the 
battle of Ludlow to the arrival of the federal troops, was insti- 
iuted by the striking miners. The cause of their lawlessness 
and violence, however, has been laid at the door of Governor 
Ammons who, the Denver Express declared, had shown par- 
tiality in enforcing the law.** Representative Frank Buchanan 
of Illinois stated in the House of Representatives that “the 
Governor . . . was prevailed upon to send the State Militia 
to the scene, evidently not to maintain order, as they should 
have done, but to assist the company in its warfare against the 
strikers.”’** Certainly the evidence gathered by the several 
commissions which investigated the strike proves conclusively 
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that the troops were on the side of the operators® and that 
they tried to terrorize the strikers into submission.** Although 
the officers of the militia testified that they thought the south- 
ern field was under martial law, no proclamation declaring 
martial law was ever found by the several investigators of the 
strike. Nevertheless, during the entire occupation of the state 
troops, citizens were deprived of their constitutional rights. 
They were arrested and held incommunicado. Their homes 
were searched without warrants, and in many cases they were 
deprived of life and property. No thinking person can read 
the testimony without becoming convinced that underlying 
all of this violence there must have been a basic cause. And 
that cause was the conditions which had bred a system of 
industrial feudalism. 

The will of the operator was law. Only such regulations 
as he favored were put into effect. He maintained an absolute 
autocracy. No representation existed, and the men of the 
camps were permitted no responsibilities. They were not 
allowed to assemble for any reason. Brute force was used to 
compel obedience. And the fact that the men were compelled 
to remain tenants caused contractual ties of dependence. 

John D. Rockefeller, Jr., tried repeatedly to convince the 
American people that the only point at issue was that of 
unionization. The operators claimed that it was a fight against 
the closed shop, ‘“‘whereas in reality it [was] a fight against 
the recognition of [the] union.’*? But the demand for recog- 
nition of the union was not the basic cause of the strike. The 
men accepted the union as their only hope for escape from 
the intolerable conditions under which they worked and 
lived. As the peasants had banded together for strength in 


their wars with the feudal barons, so the miners banded them- 
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selves in the union for strength in their war with the coal 
barons. James H. Brewster, Professor of Law at the University 
of Colorado, testified: “I advised them to stand by the union; 
and every man who has looked upon the conditions in the 
south will advise them to stand by the union. . . . It is their 
only hope from serfdom.” ® 

A somewhat similar view was expressed by the Reverend 
Henry A. Atkinson, who was appointed by the Federal Coun- 
cil of the Churches of Christ to visit the strike area and to 


make a careful investigation. He reported, 

The coal companies dominate the politics in those counties where 
the mines are located. . . . It is impossible to enforce the law, and the 
courts are practically closed to those who in any way incur the enmity 
of the coal companies; thus economic justice is denied the men through 
the manipulation of political affairs. Thirty years of such oppression, 
industrial, social, and political have taught the miners that their only 
hope is in the unions. An individual counts for nothing; if he protests, 
he loses his job; if he makes too much trouble, he is dealt with by hired 


gunmen who are kept at the mines to do the will of the companies and 
help enforce the law against the workers.®® 


The attitude of Mr. Rockefeller toward his Colorado 
property offers an excellent example of absentee capitalism. 
He admitted that he had not seen his property for ten years. 
His relation was by letter and conference with his officials.’ 
Consequently he could not understand that the fundamental 
cause of the strike was the question of the rights of humanity. 
The constant oppression and arbitrary conduct of the com- 
pany officials, the system of private camps, the marshals and 
armed guards patrolling the camps, the absolute control of 
every miner, body, mind and soul, were underlying causes 
which forced the men to cry for freedom. Men to whom the 
issues were not clear were convinced that they had struck for 
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their rights. An inquiring reporter heard hundreds of strikers 
state: “I struck because I wanted my rights.’’ 2! 

Thus, in the final analysis, the strike was an inescapable 
conflict between uncontrolled property rights and human 
rights. It was a revolt of oppressed workers against blind prop- 
erty. And the blame must rest squarely upon the shoulders of 
the operators. By their domination of public officials, by their 
violations of all laws, and by their shutting off of every normal 
and legitimate means of redressing grievances, they had made 
a social explosion inevitable. 
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The Concept of Social Hierarchy in the 
Writings of St. Thomas Aquinas 
DM 


KATHERINE ARCHIBALD * 


I 


T. THOMAS AQUINAS, who since the century of his birth 
S has been a major influence in the world of theology, 
philosophy, and social theory, has acquired a new im- 
portance in recent decades. The Church, within which he 
labored, has long honored him as one of its few supreme 
philosophers. Less than fifty years after his death he was 
canonized. At the Council of Trent his Summa Theologica 
lay open on the altar beside the Scriptures, and Pope has vied 
with Pope in pointing to his writings as guideposts of Chris- 
tian thought and action. Innocent VI (1352-1362) declared 
of St. Thomas: 


His doctrine above all other doctrine, with the one exception of the 
Holy Scriptures, has such a propriety of words, such a method of ex- 
planation, such a truth of opinions that no one who holds it will ever 
be found to have strayed from the path of truth, whereas anyone who 
has attacked it has always been suspected as to the truth.! 


Pius X (1903-1914) reaffirmed this judgment for the twenti- 
eth century when he wrote: 


We therefore desired that all teachers of philosophy and sacred theology 
should be warned that if they deviated so much as a step, in metaphysics 
especially, from Aquinas, they exposed themselves to grave risk—We 
now go further and solemnly declare that those who in their interpre- 


* Dr. Archibald is an instructor in history at Stanford University. This 
paper is a revision of one read at the annual meeting of the Pacific Coast 
Branch of the American Historical Association at Seattle, Washington, 
December 29, 1948. 


1 Quoted in Leo XIII, Encyclical Letter on the Restoration of Christian 
Philosophy, August 4, 1879. 
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tations misrepresent or affect to despise the principles and major the- 
ses of his philosophy are not only not following St. Thomas but are 
even far astray from the saintly Doctor. If the doctrine of any writer 
or Saint has ever been approved by Us or Our Predecessors with such 
singular commendation and in such a way that to the commendation 
were added an invitation and order to propagate and defend it, it 
may easily be understood that it was commended to the extent that 


it agreed with the principles of Aquinas or was in no way opposed to 
them.? 


Radiating out from the center of Catholic orthodoxy, the 
power of the Angelic Doctor’s thought has extended far 
afield. Since the time of Leo XIII (1878-1903), a growing 
movement of Neo-Thomism has been evident. A flood of 
literature has accompanied and signified this movement.® 
The names of Etienne Gilson and Martin Grabmann are suf- 
ficient proof that this literature has not been lacking in pro- 
found scholarship. It has been, however, with few and minor 
exceptions, a literature of apology and interpretation in terms 
of further unfoldment of an established truth. The bulk of 
the literature is concerned with problems of metaphysics and 
theology—as, indeed, is the bulk of St. Thomas’ own writings 
—but there is also a large amount of commentary on Thomis- 
tic social theory. 

It can be argued that the primary impulse behind the 
recently renewed examination of St. Thomas and his philo- 
sophy was not and is not an abstract interest in metaphysical 
subtleties, but an effort to find secure and valid guidance in 
a period of disturbed social relationships and shifting insti- 
tutions. The importance which Thomistic social theory has 
come to assume for the contemporary student of the great 
Scholastic is indicated by the numerous doctoral dissertations 
at the Catholic University of America—a center of Neo- 
Thomism in the United States—which are devoted to analy- 

2 Pius X, Moto Proprio Doctoris Angelici, June 29, 1914. 


3Vernon J. Bourke, Thomistic Bibliography, 1920-1940 (Supplement to 
Volume 21, The Modern Schoolman, St. Louis, 1945) . 
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sis of St. Thomas and his thought. The majority of these 
studies deal with St. Thomas, either directly or tangentially, 
as a social theorist. St. Thomas possessed great significance 
as a social theorist in his own time; his followers have re- 
vived and confirmed this significance for the present age. It 
is consequently desirable to scrutinize carefully what pro- 
nouncements he made concerning society and its proper 
structure. 


II 


The thirteenth century, within which are contained the 
scant five decades of St. Thomas’ life, is widely viewed as 
the crown or culmination of the medieval epoch. This was 
the century of Innocent III, of Frederick II, of Dante, a cen- 
tury of full bloom for institutions and attitudes which had 
been in process of development for almost a thousand years. 
The thirteenth century was characterized by as much sta- 
bility as history ever exhibits. But it was a century, too, of the 
gnawing sound of change. There was the Albigensian diffi- 
culty, for instance, and the consequent need for establishment 
of inquisitorial procedures. There was the rise of a new and 
disturbing class, the commercial class, whose power increased 
as the cities burgeoned in the countryside. There was the 
threat of new philosophies, stemming from Greece and Rome 
and conveyed through the alien hands of Saracens, philoso- 
phies which challenged faith with reason and dogma with 
doubts. 

St. Thomas Aquinas, however, was singularly at peace 
with the century of his birth. Child of a noble family whose 
lineage was ancient and exalted, he had reason from the be- 
ginning to cast his eyes about and find the world a satisfactory 
fabric of divine handiwork. He was also happy in the choice 
of his career, for he entered into religion at a time when 
institutionalized Christianity was at the height of its dignity 
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and power. It is not surprising, then, that his work, when 
simply viewed, is seen to comprise a wholesale justifying and 
glorifying of the pattern of life and thought which predomi- 
nated in his thirteenth century world. Far more fortunate 
than a Plato or an Augustine, who must needs watch while 
familiar ways and institutions tumbled down in chaos, he 
found it possible to admire the present and to await the fu- 
ture with complacency. His conservatism could be and was 
both confident and aggressive. 

He was aware of the threat of change, to be sure, and 
wherever he observed disturbance, he combatted it. His most 
notable contribution to the maintenance of thirteenth century 
stability was his effort to neutralize one source of change, at 
least, by enmeshing Aristotelian rationalism in the web of 
orthodox theology. Or, to use another more appropriate and 
consistent metaphor, he converted reason from a potential 
weapon to a building stone by giving it a subordinate place in 
the pyramid of orthodoxy. 

The pyramid, with its hierarchy of place, its order and 
solidity, is a conceptual structure eminently suited to a philo- 
sopher whose purpose was to fix in eternity the lineaments 
of his own time. Thus in the Thomistic view the entire uni- 
verse is such a pyramid—a pyramid which finds its ultimate 
point in God. Descending from God, the expanse of creation 
stretches out in an ordered hierarchy of superior and inferior 
being. Since the Deity is assumed to be complete and perfect 
in Himself, there arises the question of the purpose of crea- 
tion and creatures. The Angelic Doctor discovers the answer 
to this question in the will of God to express His perfection 
in as many diverse ways as possible. Consequent to the fact 
of diversity is the necessity of order. St. Thomas conceives 
this order as accomplished through the direction of diversity 
in an ascending series toward its source, which is One.‘ 


4St. Thomas Aquinas, Summa Contra Gentiles (English Dominican trans- 
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To organize in proper sequence the diversity of the uni- 
verse, St. Thomas turns to a number of traditional capacities 
and characteristics presumed to exist in totality and perfec- 
tion in the Deity and to be more and more partially and im- 
perfectly present in the descending order of creatures. God 
is pure spirit, pure act, the unmoved mover, the uncaused 
cause. Hence the more adulterated with matter, the more 
weakened with potency a creature is, the less it moves itself 
and the more it is moved by others, the less it causes and the 
more it is caused, the lower in the scale the creature stands. 
Laboring thus with metaphysical justifications, St. Thomas 
emerges finally with the traditional order of creatures and 
creation: inanimate nature at the base, plants following, ani- 
mals next (divided in turn into those that are capable of 
self-motion and those that are not), and spiritual or intellec- 
tual substances at the crown.® The basic dichotomy in this 
series is the again traditional metaphysical division of the 
universe into the realm of mind, spirit, soul, and the realm 
of matter or the animal. . 

Man, in this universe, is placed halfway between the 
realms of spirit and matter. He is a composite of animal and 
soul and contains within his own nature an hierarchy of 
powers. Rightly organized, this hierarchy is capped by reason. 
The soul must rule the body, and within the soul, with its 
nutritive, sensitive, and rational levels, reason must dominate. 
When man is thus composed within himself, he is ordered in 
accordance with Divine reason; he is virtuous. Man’s in- 
finite sins have therefore a common source, which is the re- 
bellion of man’s lower faculties against the rightful rule of 
reason.’ Rebelling against reason, man rebels against God. 


lation, London, 1923-1929, 4 vols.), Bk. III, ch. 97. Listed hereafter as Cont. 
Gent., III, 97. 

5 Cont. Gent., II, 95. 

6 Cont. Gent., III, 121. 

7St. Thomas Aquinas, Summa Theologica (English Dominican trans- 
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Reason, moreover, is that capacity which most particularly 
links him to the realm of spirit and ultimately to the Pure 
Intelligence which is the Deity.® 

In designating man as a rational animal, St. Thomas 
defines the human species. But to assert that all men are ra- 
tional is for St. Thomas merely to delimit the human from 
the subhuman level and not to establish the unvarying 
equality of humanity within itself. Diversity exists within 
the human species; individualism exists. Permeated as he is 
with the viewpoint of hierarchy, St. Thomas conceives dif- 
ference and inequality as virtually synonymous. Expanding 
fully the implications of this concept, he develops an hier- 
archical structure which from one viewpoint may be com- 
pared, not so much to a pyramid, as to a totem pole of status, 
whose length is exactly equivalent to the extent of human 
differences. 

Since the human soul constitutes the form of man and is 
single and specific in its nature,® St. Thomas seeks the source 
of human diversity in the matter which enters into the con- 
struction of the human composite. Every human organism 
is conceived and develops in the womb with its own peculiar 
complement of fleshly skills and sensory equipment. And 
each soul, while retaining the specific character and the basic 
style of all human souls, is nonetheless tailored to fit, at the 
point of its introduction into the embyronic organism, the 
particular shape of a particular body.’° Even when the body 
dies and the soul survives alone for a period while awaiting 
reunion with a spiritualized body on the Day of Judgment, 
even then each soul is individual and different since it re- 


lation, London, 1912-1925, 21 vols.), prima secundae, question 71, article 2, 
corpus. Listed hereafter as Sum. Theol., I-II, q. 71, a. 2, ¢. 

8 Sum. Theol., I1-II (secunda secundae) , q. 2, a. 3, C. 

9Sum. Theol., I-II, q. 63, a. 1, ¢. 

10St. Thomas Aquinas, Commentarium In Libros IV Sentiarum (Vives 
ed., Paris, 1880) , Bk. II, d. 32, q. 2, a. 3. Listed hereafter as Sent., II, d. 32, q. 2, 
a. 3. 
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tains the fit and the proportion which marked it in its life 
of union with the flesh.! All these differences, furthermore, 
between body and body, soul and soul, and one human com- 
posite and another, are differences, not of simple variety, but 
of value, of better and worse, of more or less perfect. For dif- 
ferences, wherever they exist in the Thomistic universe, are 
vertically, and not horizontally, ordered; differences are typi- 
cally inequalities, and inequalities, in the long run, are mat- 
ters of greater or less goodness. St. Thomas writes: 


Perfect goodness would not be found in things unless there were de- 
grees of goodness, so that, to wit, there be some things better than others: 
else all the possible degrees of goodness would not be fulfilled nor 
would any creature be found like to God to the point of being better 
than others. Moreover this would do away with the chief beauty in 
things if the order resulting from distinction and disparity were abol- 
ished; and what is more, the absence of inequality in goodness would 
involve the absence of multitude, since it is by reason of things differing 
from one another that one is better than another: for instance, the 
animate than the inanimate, and the rational than the irrational. Con- 
sequently, if there were absolute equality among things, there would 
be but one created good, which is clearly derogatory to the goodness 
of the creature.12 


In accordance with his emphasis on reason and intelli- 
gence as chief among human abilities, St. Thomas tends to 
point to intellectual capacity as the hallmark of a human 
being’s excellence.!* Since he also tends to connect reason 
and morality, the more intelligent man becomes the more 
virtuous man as well. ‘‘Now,” St. Thomas asserts, “‘the virtues 
are nothing but those perfections whereby reason is directed 
to God, and the inferior powers regulated according to the 
dictate of reason. . . .1* The Angelic Doctor continues a 
further tradition common among philosophers in pursuit of 


an intellectual elite in that he joins excellence of mind and 
11 Cont. Gent., II, 81. 
12 Cont. Gent., Il, 71. 


13 Sum. Theol., I (prima pars), q. 85, a. 7, ¢. 
14§um. Theol., I, q. 95, a. 3, C. 
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soul with an excellence of body compatible with a life of physi- 
cal ease and leisure rather than with a life of manual toil. 
The fine mind, he declares, is found, not in the strong- 
muscled and broad-shouldered body, but in the body with 
soft flesh and delicate sensitivities.’ 

The differences which make an almost infinite hierarchy 
of human individuals are solidified and organized in human 
society into differences of authority and status. Man is by 
nature social; only the man who is in some sense either be- 
yond or beneath the human level can live in solitude.’® And 
society is by nature hierarchical. The multitude of individu- 
als in any given society, St. Thomas writes, would be hope- 
lessly confused if that society were not divided into different 
orders which are ranked hierarchically.17 Society, in being 
hierarchical, not only reflects the fact of human differences, 
but also, as part of a pyramidal universe, contains its own 
rationale of status. God’s universe is ordered. Society is or- 
dered. And inequality is the essence of order. “It belongs 
to divine providence that order be preserved in the world;” 
St. Thomas observes, ‘‘and suitable order consists in a pro- 
portionate descent from the highest to the lowest. . . .”'8 

So germane to society is inequality that even in the society 
of the State of Innocence, which St. Thomas pictures as very 
numerous, since the processes of reproduction were normally 
active while the hand of death was stayed, even in the society 
of Eden, there was inequality of status, as between husband 
and wife, father and child, ruler and ruled. “It is written 
(Rom. xiii. 1) ,” St. Thomas remarks, “The things which are 
of God, are well ordered. But order chiefly consists in in- 
equality; for Augustine says (De Civ. Dei xix): Order dis- 
poses things equal and unequal in their proper place. There- 

15 Sum. Theol., I, q. 85, a. 7, ©. 

16 Sum. Theol., I1-II, q. 188, a. 8, ad 5. 


17Sum. Theol., I, q. 108, a. 2, C. 
18 Cont. Gent., III, 78. 
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fore in the primitive state, which was most proper and or- 
derly, inequality would have existed.”!® The only level of 
fallen society lacking in the society of perfection was the 
lowest level of all, the level of the unfree, of the serf and the 
slave.*° In this matter St. Thomas departs both from early 
Christian teachings and from the traditions of Roman law, 
which maintained the society of the State of Innocence or 
the state of nature to be completely equalitarian and free.”! 


III 


St. Thomas’ effort to reproduce in the society of fallen 
man the hierarchical pattern of the universe is clearly seen 
in his prescription for the good political society or state. Al- 
though he speaks without negativism of Aristotle’s aristo- 
cracy and polity (the latter of which is, after all, little more 
than a broadened aristocracy), his unequivocal preference, 
as he shows in his De Regimine Principum, is for monarchy. 
As God, by being One, brings the diversity of the universe to 
a single point, so the ruler, by being one, brings to a point 
of unity the diversity of society and thus assures peace for all 
its members.** Again the structure of the pyramid emerges, 
and beneath the capstone of the monarch the orders of the 
secular world are ranged in layers of status, the bulk of which 
increases the farther from the top they lie. 

The Angelic Doctor apparently assumes that under the 
guidance of Divine Providence the position of ruler will be 
for the most part occupied by a man whose intelligence and 
virtue are such that he is fit to rule. This assumption forms 
a necessary basis for his support of monarchy as the most de- 


19 Sum. Theol., I, q. 96, a. 3, sed contra. (Italics in the translation) . 

20 Sum. Theol., I, q. 96, a. 4, C. 

21 Alexander D’Entréves, The Medieval Contribution to Political Thought 
(Oxford University Press, 1939), 31. 

22St. Thomas Aquinas, De Regimine Principum (English translation, 
On the Governance of Rulers, by Gerald B. Phelan, Toronto, 1935), Bk. I, 
ch. 2. Listed hereafter as De Reg., I, 2. 
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sirable type of government and forms the basis, too, for his 
acceptance of absolutism as the pattern of control. A virtuous 
king is the best guarantee of popular welfare. He reigns as 
God’s emissary on earth. “Therefore let the king recognize,” 
St. Thomas writes, ‘that such is the office which he under- 
takes, namely, that he is to be in the kingdom what the soul 
is in the body, and what God is in the world. . . . he has 
been appointed to this position in place of God, to exercise 
judgment in his kingdom. . . .”*8 

Although it is the welfare of the community which is 
the proper goal of government—and hence there is a positive 
correlation between the consent of the community to be ruled 
for its own good and monarchial authority—St. Thomas no- 
where provides a firm foundation for the idea of the 
“natural” or “original” right of the people as against the 
power of the king. He follows closely the Aristotelian con- 
cept that, since political relationship is grounded in nature, 
the real foundation of the order of dominance and subordi- 
nation must be sought in the natural inequality of men. On 
the whole, then, he who leads is wiser and better than he who 
follows, and rebellion on the part of the follower is treason 
and sin. 

St. Thomas does, indeed, admit the occasional possibility 
that vice may usurp the power which rightfully belongs to 
virtue. He deals at some length in De Regimine Principum 
with the classical problem of the tyrant. But social status, as 
such, possesses for St. Thomas a dignity and permanence en- 
tirely apart from the worthiness of the individual occupying 
it, and only after much demurring and with many qualifi- 
cations does he justify the overthrow, by human intervention, 
of open tyranny. “For Peter admonishes us,” St. Thomas ob- 
serves, “‘to be reverently subject to our masters, not only to 
the good and gentle but also to the froward (I. Petr. II. 18): 


23 De Reg., I, 12. 
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‘For if one who suffers unjustly bear his trouble for con- 
science sake, this is a grace.’”’** In yet another passage he 
elaborates this dictum: 


Now it is to be observed that a person may be honored not only for 
his own virtue, but also for another's: thus princes and prelates, al- 
though they be wicked, are honoured as standing in God’s place and 
as representing the community over which they are placed. . . . a fool 


is honoured if he stand in God’s place or represent the whole commu- 
nity. . . .35 


At one point in his writings St. Thomas makes the tra- 
ditional tripartite division of society into three classes: an 
upper class, a middle class, and a lower class. “So in every 
city,” he writes, “a threefold order of men is to be seen, some 
of whom are supreme, as the nobles; others are the last, as 
the common people, while others hold a place between these, 
as the middle class.” ** In this passage, it appears that he fol- 
lows the lead of Aristotle and divides into three merely a seg- 
ment of the population of a given area, which itself consti- 
tutes an elite: the elite of the citizenry for Aristotle, the elite 
of the free for St. Thomas. Here in this passage is one of St. 
Thomas’ few direct references to a nobility as such. Yet the 
whole tenor of his social attitudes clearly exhibits his ac- 
ceptance of a class whose status of superiority is hereditary 
and is displayed in various perquisites of privilege and pre- 
sumed superior capacity, such as the acquisition of important 
governmental offices and the performance of the principal 
tasks of guidance and responsibility in the state. 

The middle class of which he speaks (he applies the term 
populus honorabilis to this group) is not defined with exacti- 
tude. It apparently shades imperceptibly through grades 
of gentry and lesser nobility into the class above it, but it is 
clearly demarcated from the lower class at least by the ab- 

24 De Reg., I, 6. 


25 Sum. Theol., I1-II, q. 63, a. 3, Cc. 
26 Sum. Theol., I, q. 108, a. 2, C. 
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sence of the stain of manual toil. It may be assumed to in- 
clude in St. Thomas’ time the rising mercantile group. St. 
Thomas, however, is by no means ready to grant a status of 
dignity to the trader. He admits the need for commerce in 
the well-regulated commonwealth and hence he gives a place 
to the commercial figure, but he would have that trade and 
that trader carefully hedged round by numerous limitations 
on business enterprise. “Trading,” he declares, “considered 
in itself, has a certain debasement attaching thereto, insofar 
as, by its very nature, it does not imply a virtuous or necessary 
end.” * 

St. Thomas, who was himself a member of the landed 
aristocracy, clearly sees agriculture, and not trade, as the es- 
sential economic basis of the good state.** Agriculture, in the 
medieval pattern, with its steady line of inheritance of land 
holding and the isolation of its workers on scattered estates 
away from possible contamination by city questionings and 
discontents (and incapable, it might be added, of easy com- 
bination in large groups for purposes of protest) —medieval 
agriculture spelled economic and social stability for St. 
Thomas.”® Trade, on the other hand, spelled instability, 
mobility, and change. St. Thomas preferred stability. 

Manual labor, in the literal sense of work with the hands, 
is, in St. Thomas’ view, the mark par excellence of servile or 
semi-servile status. Though St. Thomas concedes that all use- 
ful human labor has dignity, he constructs an elaborate scale 
of greater or lesser dignity for various kinds of labor, a 

27 Sum. Theol., Il-II, q. 77, a. 4, c. The Angelic Doctor’s repudiation of 
usury and his championing of the principle of “just price” are well known 
aspects of his economic doctrine. When these pronouncements are viewed, 
however, not from the standpoint of recent agitation against the abuses 
of capitalism, but rather in the context of their author’s own time, it is 
apparent that they represent, at least in part, the effort of an established 
aristocracy, whose power was grounded in the land, to combat and confine 
an upstart group. 


28 De Reg., Il, 3. 
29 Ibid. 
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scale which reaches up to the life of contemplation at its peak 
and down through grades of less involvement of the intel- 
lect and more involvement of the body to manual labor at 
the base. The division which St. Thomas makes between the 
liberal and the servile arts is in keeping with this scale and 
the concepts it embodies. The liberal arts, which are declared 
to be nobler than the arts necessary to the sustenance of the 
body, derive their name, St. Thomas states, from the fact that 
they pertain chiefly to the soul, which in man is free.*° But 
in St. Thomas’ society these arts were also chiefly restricted 
in their practice to free men. The servile arts are so called 
because they pertain primarily to the body, and the body is 
in a certain sense in servitude to the soul.*! But they were 
also linked in thirteenth century Europe to a class whose 
status was servile. 

Manual labor, in the Thomistic synthesis, has gained 
somewhat in honor over its place in Aristotelian attitudes. 
It has assumed, as one of its possible functions, the subjuga- 
tion of the body, through punishing and exhausting it, to the 
rightful rule of reason, and a well-born man may obtain favor 
in God’s eyes by humbling himself to the extent of working 
with his hands.* But this is a voluntary abasement equivalent 
to King Louis IX’s washing the feet of beggars as a token of 
humility. To work with one’s hands of necessity is to find 
oneself, in the Christian world of St. Thomas, either in the 
lowest stratum of the free or, more generally, in the vast 
anonymity of the servile mass. 

The servile status in which, without effort at distinction, 
St. Thomas groups both serf and slave, is asserted to have 
come into existence at the time of the Fall.** It is in some 
sense punitive, as, indeed, manual labor, which is the parti- 

30 Sum. Theol., I1-II, q. 57, a. 3, ad 3. 

81 Ibid. 


82 Sum. Theol., I-II, q. 30, a. 3, C. 
83 Sent., II, d. 44, q. 1, a. 3, C. 
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cular burden appertaining to servility, is also punitive.** 
Servility is further associated with positive rather than with 
natural law.** The very fact, however, that St. Thomas as- 
sumes the serf to be not a serf by nature but by way of punish- 
ment for original sin and/or by way of social convenience 
makes all the more astonishing his complacent approval of 
servility as the status of what was in his time by far the ma- 
jority of the population of Europe. 

Why are the many to be punished in this fashion for 
original sin while a minority escapes? The answer is in part 
to be found perhaps in St. Thomas’ view of the rarity of 
grace, either in this world or the next, and the generality of 
damnation. St. Thomas further rationalizes the situation by 
making the traditional linkage between servility and inferior 
mental ability and moral stamina. He maintains that it is 
to the slave’s advantage to be a slave, since typically the slave 
is one who would become debauched by the heady wine of 
freedom.** His argumentation moves even closer to that of 
Aristotle, who accepted slavery as altogether in congruence 
with natural law, when he writes, “For those who excel in 
intelligence are naturally rulers; whereas those who are less 
intelligent, but stronger in body, seem made by nature for 
service, as Aristotle says in his Politics. The statement of 
Solomon (Prov. xi. 24) is in agreement with this: The fool 
shall serve the wise.”*’ Again the echo of Aristotle is heard 
when St. Thomas writes: ‘““The proper end of a group of 
free men is different from that of a group of serfs; the free 

34 Sum. Theol., II-II, q. 164, a. 2, ad 3. 

35 Sum. Theol., HI (Supple.), (tertia — Supplementum) » G- §% a. 1, 
ad 2. The third part of the Summa Theologica remained unfinished at the 
death of St. Thomas. Its completion, presumably from notes and instruc- 
tions left by the master, was accomplished by a disciple, Reginald of Piperno, 
and is known as the Supplementum. In accordance with the practice of other 
students of the subject, I have treated the Supplementum as an integral 
part of the Summa and of St. Thomas’ thought. 


86 Sum. Theol., II-II, q. 57, a. 3, C. 
37 Cont. Gent., III, 81. (Italics in translation) . 
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man is one who is for his own sake (causa sui), the serf is 
one whose whole being belongs to another.” *8 

St. Thomas preserves certain minimal rights to the slave 
or serf: the right to self-preservation in terms of the animal 
necessities of food and rest and the right to reproduce, with 
the implied right of marriage.*® The strength of the marriage 
bond on the servile level is considerably weakened, however, 
by the prescription that concealment of servile status by one 
of the parties to the marriage contract, the other being free, 
is grounds for annulment of the marriage.*© The man of 
servile status cannot enter Orders unless and until his free- 
dom be obtained.*! This mass of the unfree, this great ma- 
jority of the populace, are, of course, to be excluded from 
participation and even apparently from consideration in the 
political life of the state. “For if men assembled merely to 
live, then animals and serfs would form a part of the civil 
body,” St. Thomas writes in his De Regimine Principum* 
(borrowing almost word for word a phrase from Aristotle’s 
Politics) .* But the end of the state is not mere animal liveli- 
hood; it is the enjoyment of God to be achieved through vir- 
tuous living.** Serfs, therefore, along with animals, are not 
part of the political body. 


IV 


When St. Thomas’ social theory is viewed from one stand- 
point, it appears that he sees society—and, in particular, poli- 
tical society or the state—as composed, not of disparate in- 
dividuals, but of groups of varying types and dimensions, 


88 De Reg., I, 1. 

89 Sent., IV, d. 36, q. 1, a. 2, C. 

40 Sum. Theol., III (Supple.), q. 52, a. 1, ¢. 

41 Sum. Theol., III (Supple.), q. 39, a. 3, C. 

42 De Reg., I, 14. (Italics in translation) . 

43 Aristotle, The Politics (English translation by H. Rackham, London, 
1932), Bk. III, ch. v. 

44 De Reg., I, 14. 
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each of which stands in its own right as a little principality, 
a little hierarchy. Thus for him the typical subject of a state, 
a free man or, more precisely, since the free man with whom 
St. Thomas is primarily concerned owns unfree men, a man 
of means or even noble status, is himself, as head of a family, 
a ruler in his own domain. It is to the unit of the family that 
St. Thomas most directly attaches the serf, and the head of 
the family thus maintains a variety of rule over a variety of 
subjects in his small territory: the rule of a despot over his 
slaves or serfs, the rule of a monarch over his children, and 
the rule of a republican representative (with an area of con- 
sent for the subject) over his wife.*® 

The woman’s society, like that of the serf, is in St. Thomas’ 
view essentially the society of the family. By the very fact of 
this limitation of realm St. Thomas reinforces his rigid doc- 
trine of the unqualified inferiority of woman to man. From 
the elaborate Thomistic analysis, woman, as a group and 
generality, emerges inferior to man in every aspect of her 
being. Physiologically she is inferior, since St. Thomas per- 
petuates the Aristotelian concept of woman as a misshapen or 
half-formed man.** The relative weakness of her reason is 
emphasized,*? and from this weakness follows the greater 
susceptibility of her soul to the disorder of sin.** God is as- 
serted to have created her as a helpmate for man in only one 
essential function, the process of reproduction. Another 
man, St. Thomas asserts, would have been more suitable as 
a helpmate in all other regards.*® And even in the process of 
generation her role is that of the inferior; man is the active 
principle of generation, woman the passive; man provides the 


45 St. Thomas Aquinas, Commentarium In Libros Politicorum (Vives ed., 
Paris, 1880), Bk. I, ch. 10. 

46 Sum. Theol., I, q. 99, a. 2, ad 1. 

47 Cont. Gent., III, 123. 
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form of the newly created being, woman only the matter.* 

Womans status is in accord with her asserted incapacities, 
As a child she is subject to her father. As an adult, she is sub- 
ject to her husband, whose power over her is limited only 
by the absence of the power of life and death. The husband 
is specifically permitted to correct his wife with corporal pun- 
ishment in case of need.*! He is assigned control over the 
financial affairs of the household, and the wife is cautioned, 
along with children and serfs, not to give alms without her 
husband's permission.®* The woman’s authority over her chil- 
dren, which is at the start a secondary authority in the line 
of family command, is further weakened by St. Thomas’ con- 
tention that, absolutely speaking, the father is to be loved by 
his children more than is the mother. “For father and 
mother,” he asserts, “are loved as principles of our natural 
origin. Now the father is principle in a more excellent way 
than the mother, because he is the active principle, while the 
mother is a passive and material principle.” 

Although the subjection of the wife is modified by the 
assurance that she is not a slave in the home of her husband,™ 
woman, in a different instance, is compared with slave to her 
own limitation and the slave’s advantage. Whereas the slave, 
it is stated, is not necessarily a slave by nature, the woman, 
in whatever circumstance she may find herself, is always by 
her nature a subject.®> For the slave there is the possibility 
of escape from dependence and tutelage to freedom; for the 
woman, there is none. 

Another of the societies within society with which St. 
Thomas is concerned is the society of the Church. The exis- 
tent structure of hierarchy is conceived as the natural and 


50 Cont. Gent., IV, 11, Sum. Theol., I1-II, q. 26, a. 10, ad 1. 
51 Sum. Theol., III (Supple.), q. 62, a. 2, ad 1. 
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necessary form of this society, especially in view of the inti- 
mate relationship which holds between the Church and the 
designs of God. The supremacy of the Pope becomes an 
earthly symbol of the supreme headship of Christ, and bishops 
and priests fill out the lower levels of the pyramid of holi- 
ness.°* The hierarchy of the Church is not to be equated with 
the total hierarchy of society, however, for, although the 
Church exists within society, it is also a structure apart from 
and above society. The sacrament of Orders may not be 
validly assumed by those of servile status,5*7 by women,*® by 
men of illegitimate birth (although it is open to fathers of 
illegitimate children who repent of their indiscretions) ,°° and 
by any who suffer from physical deficiency or blemish.® 

The Church, then, will draw its functionaries typically 
from the elite of the whole society. Between the functionaries 
of the Church and the lay members, St. Thomas establishes 
a sufficiently large gulf to assure superiority of the former 
over the latter, in spiritual affairs at least. Although St. Tho- 
mas does not concern himself in any detail with the great 
problems of relationship between Church and State which 
troubled his period, the weight of his opinion seems to lie in 
the area of preference for papal above kingly authority. The 
good king is, in the eyes of St. Thomas, the king who rules 
in strict accordance with the truths of God, and the Church 
is the appointed vessel for conveyance of the truths of God 
to men. The king, therefore, must turn to the Church and 
to the Pope, who is its head, to find the guidance which as- 
sures righteous dominion. St. Thomas writes in De Regimine 
Principum: 


Consequently, in order that spiritual things might be distinguished from 


56 Cont. Gent., IV, 76. 

57 Sum. Theol., II1 (Supple.), q. 39, a. 3, ¢- 
58 Sum. Theol., III (Supple.), q. 39, a. 1, ad 1. 
59 Sum. Theol., II (Supple.), q. 39, a. 5, C. 
60 Sum. Theol., Ill (Supple.), q. 39, a. 6, c. 
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earthly things, the ministry of this kingdom [the kingdom of Christ] has 
been entrusted not to earthly kings, but to priests, and in the highest 
degree to the chief priest, the successor of St. Peter, the Vicar of Christ, 
the Roman Pontiff, to whom all the kings of Christian peoples are to be 
subject as to our Lord Jesus Christ Himself. For those to whom pertains 
the care of intermediate ends should be subject to him to whom per- 
tains the care of the ultimate end, and be directed by his rule. . . . in 
the law of Christ, kings must be subject to priests.” 61 


In considering the highest possible life for man on earth, 
St. Thomas provides a certain escape from pyramids of fam- 
ily, Church, and state, an escape, in a sense, for the rarest of 
the chosen, from all society. In choosing the life on earth 
which is most like the life of eternity, in selecting the labor 
which lifts man farthest from the level of the animal and 
nearest to the level of the divine, he turns to the life and 
labor of contemplation. “Now the contemplative life,” he 
declares, “pertains directly and immediately to the love of 
God. . . . On the other hand, the active life is more directly 
concerned with the love of our neighbor, because it is busy 
about serving. . . . Wherefore the contemplative life is 
generally of greater merit than the active life.” ®? He is care- 
ful to make the contemplative life, however, no universal 
prescription for all men. Only those may turn to it, he states, 
whose physical requirements are provided for by other means 
than the need for personal labor and who have no family 
responsibilities. “Jt is better to be wise than to be rich,” he 
quotes in counsel, “yet for one who is in need, it is better to 
be rich.” ® 

Even more than the princes and judges and bishops of 
the world, the contemplators of eternity are to comprise a 
highly select elite, whose peculiar leisure is provided and se- 
cured by the physical toil of many others. The simplicity of 
this picture is somewhat disturbed by the fact that in one 

61 De Reg., I, 14. 


62 Sum. Theol., II-II, q. 182, a. 2, c. (Italics in translation) . 
63 Sum. Theol., I1-II, q. 182, a. 1, c. (Italics in translation) . 
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passage St. Thomas grants a status of greater honor to the 
teacher and preacher than to the contemplative recluse—he 
comments that it is better to enlighten than to shine—* and 
in another passage he states that the activity of the bishop is 
potentially worthy of greater reward in eternity than is the 
quietude of the religious. Nonetheless, the major weight of 
his opinion establishes contemplation at the summit of 
earthly endeavor, and, in the manner of Plato and Aristotle 
before him, St. Thomas asserts the best of all possible human 
enterprises to be the enterprise which was his own. 

Merely to state the fact of differences of status is not to 
realize the full impact of St. Thomas’ concept of social hier- 
archy. For he interweaves a variety of perquisities of privi- 
lege into the pattern of superior position. Higher status in- 
volves greater power and authority over the lives of others. 
Pope and king and head of family (the extended family of 
wife, children, and serfs) are manipulators of many destinies; 
the serf’s area of control is small and partial. Justice is also 
cognizant of privilege and position. It is a greater crime to 
commit an injury against a king or other public official or a 
priest than to commit an injury against a man of lesser sta- 
tus. And the Golden Rule—at least in its negative statement 
as a natural law—its absolutism likewise shakes before the 
even greater absolutism of hierarchy. “This precept of the 
natural law,” it is stated in the Summa, “Do not to another 
what thou wouldst not were done to thyself, should be under- 
stood with the provision that there be equal proportion. For 
if a superior is unwilling to be withstood by his subject, he 
is not therefore bound not to withstand his subject.” * 

An entire body of justice, distributive justice, is evoked 


to deal with proportional distribution of social goods to the 
64 Sum. Theol., II-II, q. 188, a. 6, c. 
65 Sum. Theol., I1-II, q. 184, a. 7, ¢. 


66 Sum. Theol., I-II, q. 73, a. 9, ©. 
87 Sum. Theol., II (Supple.), q. 65, a. 1, ad 8. (Italics in translation) . 
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many levels of status within society. This justice is dis- 
tinguished from commutative justice, for which the basis is 
the equality in value of the things exchanged. St. ‘Thomas 
maintains that those of higher status, by virtue simply of their 
status, rightfully receive more of the goods which society has 
to offer, whether or not they perform the greater services 
which are the obligations of position. According to St. 
Thomas, 

When a man who has served the community is paid for his services, 
this is to be referred to as commutative, not distributive, justice. Be- 
cause distributive justice considers the equality, not between the thing 


received and the thing done, but between the thing received by one 


person and the thing received by another according to the respective 
conditions of those persons.®8 


The propriety of inequality of reward in proportion to in- 
equality of status is even more definitely affirmed in the fol- 
lowing statement: 


Consequently in distributive justice a person receives all the more of 
the common goods, according as he holds a more prominent position 
in the community. . . . Hence in distributive justice the mean is ob- 
served, not according to equality between thing and thing, but according 
to proportion between thing and persons: in such a way that even as one 
person surpasses another, so that which is given to one person surpasses 
that which is allotted to another.®® 


Insofar as these rewards consist of property and wealth, some 
rightfully possess more of them than others. “The rich,” St. 
Thomas writes, “ought to be honoured by reason of their 
occupying a higher position in the community. . . .” 
Poverty, to be sure, is asserted to be a desirable aspect of 
the life of virtue and a necessary aspect of the life of cloistered 
and mendicant faith. On the Day of Judgment, it is stated in 
the Summa, the judicial power will be granted to poverty, 
and “those who left all things and followed God” will be the 
68 Sum. Theol., II-II, q. 61, a. 4, ¢. 


69 Sum Theol., II-II, q. 62, a. 2, ¢. 
10 Sum. Theol., I1-II, q. 63, a. 3, ¢. 
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judges, while “those who made right use of what they had 
lawfully” will be judged. The passage continues: 


Now, in the advancement to perfection, the first thing that occurs to 
be renounced is external wealth, because this is the last thing of all to 
be acquired. And that which is last in the order of generation is the 
first in the order of destruction: wherefore among the beatitudes where- 
by we advance to perfection, the first place is given to poverty. Thus 
judicial power corresponds to poverty in so far as this is the first dis- 
position to the aforesaid perfection. Hence also it is that this same 
power is not promised to all who are voluntarily [sic] poor, but to those 
who leave all and follow Christ in accordance with the perfection of 


life.72 

Poverty, like manual labor, then, acquires this quality of 
virtue and sanctity, not in necessity, but in a situation of 
voluntary sacrifice of wealth. The man who is poor by neces- 
sity is a man of low social status and undeserving of honor, 
and a man of low social status is rightfully poor. 

In summing up the structure of society, as St. Thomas 
presents it, it is easy to observe that he has in part simply 
outlined the pattern of living of thirteenth century Europe 
and has then proceeded to defend that pattern as proper for 
all societies and times. There is, however, a deeper stream of 
argument as well. For St. Thomas is defending not just his 
own specific society nor societies like his own in other places 
and eras but the structure of hierarchy, status, and privilege 
as such. This structure is developed, furthermore, in terms 
of a specially gifted, divinely sponsored, and leisured elite 
ruling with stable power over a dull-witted and sodden- 
souled mass of manual workers—ruling in this fashion, finally, 
because the mass is presumably incapable of managing itself. 


Vv 


To the sight of the Christian eye, the status of man on 
earth is traditionally a thing of little moment in comparison 


1 Sum. Theol., II1 (Supple.), q. 89, a. 2, c. 
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with the vast sweep of his status in the world to come. What 
has St. Thomas to say on the subject of the society of eternity? 
In the first place, that society is hierarchical, another pyramid, 
indeed, which, like the pyramid of the universe, finds its peak 
in God. There is an elite, ranged in gradations of merit, who 
are the saved; there is a majority, ranged in gradations of 
shame, who are the damned.”? The everlasting joy of the 
former is to be equalled in intensity only by the everlasting 
torment of the latter. An interesting question hereupon 
arises: To what extent will the hierarchy of eternity match 
the hierarchy of earth in terms of the status of particular 
individuals? Although St. Thomas provides no direct dis- 
cussion on the subject of this question, the logic of contingent 
arguments leads to the unavoidable conclusion that, on the 
whole, the matching will be close. 

The line of logic may be developed in this fashion. 
Whether from the standpoint of predestination or of the earn- 
ing of merit through good works, those of superior virtue are 
certainly most likely to find themselves among the saved. But 
those of superior virtue are also those of superior reason and 
intellect. And those of superior reason and intellect are 
likely to occupy superior status in the society of this world. 
Therefore, those occupying superior status in the world’s so- 
ciety are likewise those most likely to be saved. 

A number of arguments buttress this position. Among 
them is the assumption that those of superior social status are 
in a better position to practice virtue than those of humble 
condition. The giving of alms, for instance, a potent method 
of acquiring merit or displaying the fact that one, through 
predestination, possesses merit, is a virtue within the reach 
only of those who have alms to give. Those of servile status 
and women and minors, as has before been noted, are speci- 
fically enjoined from giving alms without permission from 


72 Sum. Theol., I, q. 23, a. 7, C. 
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the head of the household, and by giving permission, the 
head of the household acquires some at least of the merit 
from the almsgiving of all his dependents. And it is volun- 
tary poverty and the voluntary abasement of oneself in the 
performance of manual labor by which merit is acquired. 
Who may follow these preachments of voluntarism except 
the man of previous wealth and leisure? 

There is, in addition, St. Thomas’ preoccupation with the 
process of gathering merit through the guidance of others in 
the paths of virtue. The bishop, he states, is in a better posi- 
tion to acquire such merit than the monk or the priest.” 
And reignative prudence, the prudence which guides a ruler 
in his functions of authority, is, in all of its varieties, a higher 
order of virtue than the prudence which leads the subject to 
follow and obey. An unequivocal declaration of this notion 
is to be found in De Regimine Principum where it is asserted 
that for the virtuous monarch there waits in heaven a crown 
that shines beyond the brilliance of almost any other. The 
passage which is climaxed by this observation deserves full 
statement because in it is contained much else of the spirit 
of St. Thomas’ hierarchical thinking: 


Now it remains further to consider that they who discharge the 
kingly office worthily and laudably will receive a high degree of heavenly 
happiness. For if happiness is the reward of virtue, it follows that a 
higher degree of happiness is due to greater virtue. Now, that indeed 
is signal virtue by which a man can guide not himself alone, but others: 
and the more persons he rules the greater is his virtue. . . . Thus 
greater virtue is required to rule a household than to rule one’s self, 
and much greater to rule a state and a kingdom. To discharge well 
the office of a king is thus a work of excelling virtue. To it, therefore, 
is due a reward of excelling happiness. 

Again, in all arts and positions of authority they are more worthy 
of praise who rule others well than those who live well under others’ 
direction. In speculative matters, for instance, it is greater to impart 
truth to others by teaching than to be able to grasp what is taught by 
others. So, too, among the crafts an architect who plans a building is 


73 Sum. Theol., II-II, q. 184, a. 7, ¢. 
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more highly esteemed and paid a higher wage than the builder who 
does the manual labour under his direction: also in warfare the strategy 
of the general wins greater glory from victory than the bravery of the 
soldier. It is the same for the ruler of a multitude, in regard to the 
things which each individual, according to his power, has to do. . 
Consequently a king is worthy of a greater reward if he governs his 
subjects well than any of his subjects who lives well under his king." 

High office, to be sure, embraces the threat of peril as 
well as the promise of reward. The king who sinks into the 
role of tyrant, the rich man who feeds only his own covetous- 
ness upon his wealth, the priest who breaks his vows are all 
marked out for a level of damnation, whose depth is deeper 
by the very height from which they fell.” This warning, how- 
ever, does not seriously disrupt the aspect of St. Thomas’ sys- 
tem of hierarchy which appears to offer to good kings, pru- 
dent nobles, beneficent bishops, and the almsgiving rich 
more chance of salvation than it offers to serfs whose oppor- 
tunities for virtuous action are circumscribed by limitations 
of mind and environment. 


VI 


The writings of St. Thomas Aquinas are enormous in 
quantity and scope and extend through more than twenty 
years of the life of an extremely active intellect. Complete 
consistency is not to be expected from such a mass of com- 
mentary and speculation. Within these thousands of pages 
there are statements which conflict one with another. The 
very position which the Angelic Doctor has occupied as the 
beacon light of Catholic orthodoxy has made all the more 
probable quarrels among his disciples as to what he really 
said and really meant. Recent students of St. Thomas, more- 
over, have sought to find in his philosophy solutions to con- 
temporary problems, and, by injecting attitudes and preju- 


14 De Reg., I, 9. 
75 De Reg., I, 11. 
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dices never known in the thirteenth century, have further 
confused a picture which, to begin with, was not of crystal 
clarity.7° 

The effort of the scholar must be, first of all, to see St. 
Thomas and his philosophy, not in terms of the nineteenth or 
the twentieth century, but in terms of the thirteenth. The 
endeavor then must be, when due weight has been given to 
contradictions and exceptions,” to find the central theme of 
argument. This central theme, in the area of social theory, 
has appeared to me to be the concept of hierarchy and order. 
The society in which St. Thomas lived was hierarchically or- 
ganized. On the whole, he approved of that society; he was a 
conservative; he resisted change. His philosophy, even in its 
metaphysical aspects, reflects and embodies this initial judg- 
ment in favor of his thirteenth century world and its inequali- 
tarian structure. In Thomistic doctrine, Etienne Gilson re- 
marks, “l’univers est essentiellement une hierarchie. Le 
probléme philosophique consistera donc 4 en marquer 
l'ordonnance exacte en situant chaque classe d’étres a son 


76 The extent to which the effort to modernize St. Thomas can distort 
both the significance of contemporary concepts and the significance of 
Thomistic viewpoints is illustrated in the following quotation from a 
twentieth century Thomist who writes on the relationship between the po- 
litical doctrine of St. Thomas and democracy: “He [St. Thomas] manages to 
view the subject of slavery democratically. He teaches that, absolutely, there 
is no natural cause why one should be a slave more than another. The 
strongest justification he offers for it is the one, which, if observed in this 
era of freedom, might have prevented the present social upheavals. He finds 
rationality in the system insofar as, by it, he who needs a guide gets one.” 
Edward F. Murphy, St. Thomas’ Political Doctrine and Democracy (Catholic 
University of America, Washington, D.C., 1921), 78. 

77 One of a small number of instances where St. Thomas relaxes the 
rigidity of an hierarchical structure to allow for individual variation and es- 
cape is exhibited in the following quotation: “The ecclesiastical hierarchy 
imitates the heavenly in some degree, but not by a perfect likeness. For in 
the heavenly hierarchy . . . the superiors are never enlightened by the in- 
feriors, whereas in the ecclesiastical hierarchy, sometimes those who are nearer 
God in sanctity, are in the lowest grade, and are not conspicuous for sci- 
ence; and some also are eminent in one kind of science, and fail in another; 
and on that account superiors may be taught by inferiors.” Sum. Theol., I, 
q. 106, a. 3, ad 1. 
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véritable degré.’’"® In Thomistic doctrine, likewise, society 
is essentially a hierarchy, and the problem for the social 
theorist is to place each social class and ultimately each in- 
dividual member of society in the exact status which is due. 

The writings of St. Thomas Aquinas, in brief recapitu- 
lation, provide the following picture of human origin and 
destiny. Each human individual is an especially created com- 
posite of soul and body, a composite in which the capacities 
and incapacities of the particular body shape and determine 
certain proportional characteristics of the soul. This par- 
ticular human individual comes forth to occupy a particular 
status in the society of the world. In accordance with his per- 
formance in that status (which performance may be assumed 
to be determined by the capacities with which he was born 
and by the opportunities for virtue which his status affords 
him) , he occupies a particular niche in eternity. Sinking with 
the majority, he finds a depth among the damned; rising 
with the minority, he finds a height among the saved. Once 
fixed in this hierarchy, he never moves again. It may be won- 
dered, however, whether in this Thomistic scheme of life, 
the individual, from the first moment of God’s thought of 
him, has ever been otherwise than frozen in his place. 


T8Etienne Gilson, Le Thomisme (Strasbourg, 1919) , 170. 
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RICHARD P. CrEciL * 


I 


ISTORIANS are becoming increasingly conscious of the 
H difficulties of writing unbiased history. In the nine- 
teenth century, as a reaction to the unsystematic ro- 
mantic and literary historians, the professional historian 
developed an elaborate critical methodology in the hope of 
achieving scientific accuracy and objectivity. There were ab- 
stainers, of course, but by and large the profession believed 
in the desirability and the possibility of simply recording the 
facts quite independently of any conclusions which might be 
drawn from them. 

It has become obvious, however, that these historians, 
despite their methodology, have failed to achieve objectivity. 
We are all familiar with examples where two (or more) dis- 
tinguished scholars whose integrity is beyond question, both 
apparently in possession of the same facts, disagree funda- 
mentally on matters both large and small. The survey of the 
literature of the Civil War by Howard K. Beale should con- 
vince the most sceptical reader of this fact. 

Carl L. Becker’s presidential address to the American 
Historical Association in 1931 marks the beginning of a 

* The author is a graduate student in history at the University of Wash- 
ington. This paper won the $100 prize offered by the Stanford University 
chapter of Phi Alpha Theta for the best paper in history written by a Stanford 
student during the school year 1948-1949. 

1 Howard K. Beale, “What Historians Have Said About the Causes of the 
Civil War,” Social Science Research Council Bulletin Number 54: Theory and 
Practice in Historical Study: A Report of the Committee on Historiography 


(New York, 1946) , 53-102. This report, cited below as SSRC Bulletin 54, in- 
cludes a superb bibliography on historiography and the philosophy of history. 
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period of renewed interest by historians in critically examin- 
ing the difficulties of unbiased historical inquiry and writing? 
A special committee of the Social Science Research Council 
issued a notable report, Theory and Practice of Historio- 
graphy, which inspired widespread discussion, and which in 
turn has led to the formation of a new committee to investi- 
gate the subject further. Various other organizations such as 
the American Historical Association, the Pacific Coast Branch 
of the American Historical Association, and the Mississippi 
Valley Historical Association have held special sessions to dis- 
cuss the problem. 

The reasons why this movement has taken place are un- 
doubtedly quite complex; it appears to be a part of the general 
trend in the natural and social sciences to reévalute the scien- 
tific claims made in the nineteenth century. Perhaps, too, the 
social calamities of our age have made men wonder why our 
knowledge of the past does not lead to generally accepted con- 
clusions which have a practical value in planning the future. 

For the purposes of this investigation into the relationship 
of objectivity and historical writing, I shall exclude dishonest 
writing. There may be men who deliberately and consciously 
distort the truth as they see it for some ulterior motive, but 
as they are not concerned with objectivity, they do not fall 
within the scope of this paper. Our question is: why is it 
that honest and competent scholars cannot reach more sub- 

2Carl L. Becker, “Everyman His Own Historian,” American Historical 
Review XXXVII (January, 1932), 221-236. 

8 Two papers read at the meeting of the American Historical Association 
at Cleveland in December, 1947, have been printed in the Journal of Modern 
History, XXI (March, 1949) : Bert James Loewenberg, “Some Problems Raised 
by Historical Relativism,” pp. 11-23, and Willson H. Coates, “Relativism and 
the Use of Hypotheses in History,” pp. 23-27. For a report of the session on 
historiography at the meeting of the Pacific Coast Branch in January, 1948, 
see George K. Tanham, “A Discussion of Historiography,” in ‘THE HIsTorRIAN, 
X (Spring, 1948), 152-156. The paper of W. Stull Holt, “An Evaluation of 
the Report on Theory and Practice in Historical Study,” appears in the 


Pacific Historical Review, XVIII (May, 1949), 233-242. See also Mississippi 
Valley Historical Review, XXXV (September, 1948) , 253-254. 
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stantial agreement as to the facts and their meaning in his- 
torical writing? It is hoped that a statement of the problem 
with an analysis of the factors at work will lead to, if not an 
absolute solution, at least as much of a solution as is possible, 
considering the nature of the problem. 


II 


It is necessary to make clear at this point in what sense 
Iam using the word “objective.” This word is sometimes used 
to mean fairness. We say that somebody is objective if he 
makes an honest attempt to tell the truth. If there are two 
disputants, each with a partisan interest in some question, 
they will sometimes turn to a third party for an objective de- 
cision. In these cases what is meant is fairness or honesty. But 
it is evident that many historians who have taken great pains 
to be fair are not objective. Therefore I am not using “‘objec- 
tive” in this sense. 

The sense in which I wish to use “objective” can be made 
clearer through a physical analogy. If we look at an object, 
we will see those aspects of it that are turned toward us. We 
will not see the back; nor will we see both the top and bottom, 
nor all of the sides. If we move to another position, we will get 
a different view, and we will see new sides of it, but, shift as 
we will, we can never see the entire object at one time. Now 
each perspective has its particular merits and limitations, and 
each perspective will determine what we see if we look at the 
appropriate place in space. We may be able to remember 
former perspectives accurately when we move around the ob- 
ject and in this way get a larger view of it. But, although we 
might look at it from every important viewpoint, it would be 
manifestly impossible for a human being to look at it from 
every possible standpoint. Yet to get the whole truth about 
its appearance, we should have to look at it from every 
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possible perspective. If we could see it from this infinite 
number of perspectives, we would—in my usage—be seeing it 
objectively. 

When the phenomenon studied is a human situation, not 
merely a physical object, social and psychological factors 
become crucial to the matter of perspective. The term “per- 
spective’ no longer refers only to the physical location of 
the observer but also to those psychological and social phe- 
nomena which condition his view of the object. His senses, 
his emotional attitudes, his political sympathies, his religious 
views, his social and economic background, as well as his 
intellectual capacity, will all be included. It is obvious that 
all of these will not operate in every instance, but the objec- 
tive view would have to take cognizance of every possible 
approach to the subject matter at hand. Although it is clear 
that no human being could be objective in this sense of the 
word, I persist in the usage because, as shall be seen, ap- 
proaches toward objectivity are possible. Further, I think that 
there is nothing conflicting with common usage in the idea 
that as one takes an ever broader, more inclusive, perspective, 
he approaches more closely toward objectivity. 

It follows from what is said above that although the his- 
torian might shift his perspective, he would necessarily ap- 
proach his subject matter from some perspective. And his 
work would necessarily have the virtues and failings inherent 
in his standpoint. It is true that some perspectives would be 
more valuable than others in approaching any given problem, 
which means that they would be more relevant to that prob- 
lem. An extreme patriotism might be helpful to a nineteenth 
century historian of American literature who was reacting 
against the view that everything “cultural” was European, 
but it would not assist objectivity in writing a critical history 
of the Mexican War. 


It is also true that some perspectives are broader than 
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others, and that some men show more ability than others in 
obtaining the maximum amount of insight from their par- 
ticular position. I am content merely to state that there is no 
way that any problem, object, or event can be approached 
except from some position. It is in this sense that everyone 
is said to be biased. I am not using “bias” as synonymous 
with “prejudice.” “Bias” refers to the inevitable limitations 
which every human being suffers because of his perspective; 
it is a limited approach to, and comprehension of, the object 
of knowledge. ‘‘Prejudice,” in my usage, occurs when the 
subject does not really establish contact with the object of 
knowledge, but sees only his own preconceptions. To the 
extent that historical writings display “prejudice,” they give 
us knowledge of the psychology of the writer, not of the event 
they purport to describe. It is unlikely that a Nazi writing a 
history of the Jews, for example, would give us a new perspec- 
tive and new knowledge of the Jews, but he might very well 
give us a new insight into the Nazi movement and its 
psychology. 

The extremes of prejudice are fairly obvious, but there 
are many borderline cases in which detection is difficult, if 
not impossible. We all, probably, have our prejudices, and I 
would imagine that most historical writing exhibits at least 
some amount of them. Be that as it may, a prejudice is not 
a new perspective toward an event because perspectives are 
directed at the object of historical knowledge, while state- 
ments of prejudice exhibit only the attitudes of the writer. 


Ill 


We shall now turn our attention to a more careful examin- 
ation of how the scientific method operates in obtaining 
historical knowledge. The key concept which distinguishes 
most contemporary students of scientific method from their 
predecessors is that of the role of hypothesis. The former view 
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held that one starts out with simple observation of the facts, 
which are then classified or arranged so that generalizations 
may be drawn from them. The aim of the investigator was 
to suppress his own opinions and express only those truths 
which arose from the facts which had been observed. He 
might, of course, at a later stage, moralize on these scientific 
truths if he wished to, but these personal opinions did not 
change the facts or his scientific conclusions at all. It was 
recognized that this ideal was difficult to achieve; but, never- 
theless, it was believed that the road to scientific and objective 
truth lay in strict application of this method.‘ 

No one can doubt that devotion to these ideals raised his- 
torical writing to a higher plane; the new critical methods 
which arose from this approach were a vast improvement over 
previous unsystematic methods that tended to rely heavily 
on the historian’s intuition rather than a careful search for 
evidence. Nevertheless, it appears that the failings of this 
approach rested upon an inaccurate analysis of the scientific 
method. It became clear that the scientific historians had not 
eliminated bias, but rather had substituted nineteenth cen- 
tury biases for earlier ones. 

The point is that if one is to study the past he must begin 
at some place. There are an infinite number of facts about the 
past, and no one man could conceivably examine them all. He 
must then inevitably begin with some principle of selection, 
some criterion of relevance, before he knows what facts to 
study. This is so obvious that we tend to forget that it takes 
place. Yet this principle of selection is an integral part of our 
perspective, and we can only adopt a criterion which is pos- 
sible from our perspective. For example, one could not write 


4 See, for example, George Burton Adams, “History and the Philosophy of 
History,” American Historical Review, XIV (January, 1909) , 221-236. Edward 
A. Freeman, The Methods of Historical Study (London, 1886) , especially lec- 
ture 3. John W. Burgess, “The Methods of Historical Study and Research in 
Columbia College,” in Methods of Teaching and Studying History, ed. G. Stan- 
ley Hall (Boston, 1885) , 218-220. 
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a history of seventeenth century science with respect to the 
basis it afforded for Einstein’s theories, unless one were writ- 
ing from a temporal perspective which followed Einstein’s 
discoveries. 

This criterion of relevance serves as a hypothesis to enable 
the historian to organize his facts into a meaningful structure. 
It may well be that the historian is unaware that he has 
adopted a hypothesis in advance of his observation of the 
facts. But if he has no preconceptions, then how are we to 
account for the fact that he is focussing on one particular 
collection of facts or events, and excluding all others? It is 
also true that the hypothesis which he is using may be a very 
elementary one, as: a series of events occurred in Boston in 
1765. He may then set out to discover and relate these events. 
If this is all that he does accomplish, then he would be a 
chronicler rather than a historian, but in practice it is doubt- 
ful that such a restricted account could be given. Moreover, 
even this very limited hypothesis would rest on other presup- 
positions; he could say that it was important in explaining 
the American Revolution. The American Revolution then 
would become important to understand for some other rea- 
son. I think that in every case, if the analysis were carried 
through far enough, a relationship would be found to exist 
between this hypothesis and the entire set of political, religi- 
ous, and philosophical beliefs of the individual. I am not 
saying that these preconceptions would determine his work- 
ing hypothesis in any simple, direct, and mechanical fashion, 
but merely that they constitute the psychological side of his 
perspective in addition to the spatial and temporal factors 
which are more obviously true. 

I am not suggesting, either, that this hypothesis is a static 
thing. The elementary hypothesis given above may be sufh- 
cient to initiate the inquiry; but very likely as the historian’s 
knowledge and understanding is increased he may begin to 
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form a theory, as: the religious beliefs of Bostonians increased 
their determination to fight for what they believed to be their 
rights. This new hypothesis would then have to be rechecked 
with the available evidence, but it might have the additional 
virtue of suggesting new sources of information. Reéxamin- 
ing old evidence from a fresh point of view might throw a 
new light on the evidence so that new facts become clear. 
This is not the place for an extended discussion of scien- 
tific method. I am content if there is agreement on the follow- 
ing points: (1) that a criterion of relevance or hypothesis is 
a necessary preliminary to scientific investigation, and (2) 
that this hypothesis is necessarily rooted in the spatial-tem- 
poral and social-psychological perspective of the historian. 
It is characteristic of human events that they can be ap- 
proached from almost any point of view, though some view- 
points will be more revealing than others in each situation. 
This, of course, is due not only to the fact that different 
observers bring different attitudes to their problems, but 
also because of the rich and complex realities of human exist- 
ence. The important point from the standpoint of historical 
inquiry is that there is a constant tendency for every scholar 
to forget that his own perspective limits the truth that can be 
seen in the events that he is studying. If he works hard and 
sees everything that can be seen from his own perspective, 
he will naturally tend to believe that he has seen everything 
that can be seen. If he is cautious, he will recognize the ever- 
present human propensity to error, but caution will not 
enable him to see things that cannot be seen because of his 
spatial-temporal position and because of his social-psychologi- 
cal background. One cannot expect Arthur M. Schlesinger, 
5 For a good discussion of the role of hypothesis in historical method see 
Morris R. Cohen and Ernest Nagel, An Introduction to Logic and Scientific 
Method (New York, 1934) , chap. xvii. See also Henri Berr and Lucien Febvre, 


“History,” Encyclopedia of Soctal Sciences, VII, where this and other relevant 
matters are treated concisely. 
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Jr., to call his book Andrew Jackson: from the Standpoint of 
a New Deal Democrat who has become disillusioned with 
certain left wing political groups, and not alone on grounds 
of convenience. No, it is The Age of Jackson!® Mr. Schlesinger 
apparently believes that he is telling the objective truth about 
this era, and, indeed, he has tried hard to do so. But as W. 
Stull Holt has pointed out, Schlesinger has concentrated on 
those sources which would tend to support his thesis.? Can we 
accuse him of lack of capacity, or bad scholarship? Holt points 
out that it is a brilliant book, and that Schlesinger has read 
widely in the sources. Yet the fact remains that despite the 
mechanics of scholarship, he really “‘saw” only that evidence 
which was relevant to his hypothesis. A lesser man might 
have mitigated the problem by attempting to explain less, 
by a more elementary hypothesis; a more careful man might 
have handled his materials with greater understanding of the 
difficulties involved. 

Although it is true that the historian is rarely fully aware 
of the limitations of his perspective, some are more conscious 
than others of this difficulty. Charles A. Beard’s classic work, 
An Economic Interpretation of the Constitution, is a case in 
point. Beard did not claim that his is the only possible eco- 
nomic interpretation of the Constitution; he merely offered 
one economic interpretation for whatever it might be worth. 
He believed, of course, that it would be a valuable contribu- 
tion; otherwise he would have never embarked on the work. 
Here is an instance where a fresh approach was brought to 
bear upon a traditional subject, the Constitution. Through 
this hypothesis that the economic status of the Founding 

6 Arthur M. Schlesinger, Jr., The Age of Jackson (Boston, 1945) . 

7 Holt, loc. cit., pp. 240-241. See also the review by Bray Hammond in the 
Journal of Economic History, V (May, 1945), 79-84, and Joseph Dorfman, 
“The Jackson Wage-Earner Thesis,” American Historical Review, LIV (Janu- 
ary, 1949) , 296-306. 


8 Charles A. Beard, An Economic Interpretation of the Constitution of 
the United States (New York, 1913, and 1935 with a new introduction) . 
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Fathers affected the structure of the Constitution, he not only 
revealed new facts but placed old facts in a new light. It is 
interesting to note that although Beard outlined his perspec- 
tive with an unusual degree of clarity, many readers insisted 
upon reading into his book things which are not written in it. 
A plausible explanation seems to be that as Beard’s argument 
might refute their fondest patriotic misconceptions, those 
readers unconsciously changed Beard’s position so that they 
could refute it more easily. They could not grasp anything, 
almost literally could not “see” anything, which did not fit 
into their preconceptions.® 

Beard’s work is not so much economic history as it is 
economic interpretation of political history. There are, of 
course, many sides of the past which are worthy of treatment 
as specialized fields of history—such as, economic, intellectual, 
religious, military, history of science, or diplomatic history. 
Usually where the work is not labelled, it is political history; 
there seems to be an assumption on the part of certain his- 
torians that history really is political history. There is prob- 
ably good ground for saying that politics ties the other aspects 
of the story together, and for that reason social and economic 
factors are usually considered in relation to the political nar- 
rative. But though this method is capable of excellent results, 
it is not the only approach, nor is it necessarily the best one.’° 

There has been a wide variety of theories concerning the 
interpretation of history. Where an attempt has been made to 
give a theory as a synthesis of all history, it is often called a 


® This example points up what appears to be a fundamental similarity 
between the foregoing analysis of hypothesis working from a particular ye 
spective, and the psychological phenomena known as “set.” The mind is 
orientated in a particular direction (perspective) and if any events should 
occur which do not fit with the previous expectation (hypothesis), then the 
subject has the tendency either literally not to see them, or else to misinterpret 
them so that they can be accommodated within the original scheme. 

10 For a penetrating discussion of the virtues and limitations of certain 
significant approaches to the past, see Morris R. Cohen, The Meaning of 
Human History (LaSalle, Illinois, 1947). This book is a most important con- 
tribution to the subject of this paper. 
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“philosophy of history.” As one might expect, practicing his- 
torians have been slower to attempt this sort of explanation 
than speculatively inclined sociologists, theologians, and phi- 
losophers, among others. This has been not alone because of 
caution imposed by a lifetime spent in careful attempts to 
establish facts, but also because specialization has been so 
great that men have not wished to make statements outside 
their fields. Consequently, the necessary attempts at synthesis 
have been left to others who are often less qualified. 

In any event, historians have always had some theory, im- 
plicit or explicit, contradictory or systematic, as the basis of 
their particular approach to the past. Economic interpretation 
has been quite widespread, especially after Beard’s work. 
Charles M. Andrews’ monumental study, The Colonial Period 
in American History, is especially interesting because al- 
though Andrews did not believe in the economic interpreta- 
tion of politics, he practiced it just the same. A four-page 
footnote at the end of his last volume explicitly rejects in 
theory what he appears, to me at least, to have accepted in 
practice. He apparently expects four pages to correct the im- 
pressions which four volumes have established." 

Although Karl Marx was not primarily a historian, his 
interpretation of history has had great influence on historical 
writing. It is a widely held misconception that Marx’s theory 
of history rests upon a belief that men are motivated by eco- 
nomic desires. The material economic relations in society are 
the driving force in history, to Marx, not any “acquisitive 
instinct.” 12 His is a systematic theory in which he attempts 
to take account of other factors, such as religion and “great 

11 Charles M. Andrews, The Colonial Period of American History (4 vols., 
New Haven, 1934-1938) . 

12 Marx’s views on history are put succinctly in his preface to A Contribu- 
tion to the Critique of Political Economy. This and many other materials on 
Marxism are most conveniently located in Emile Burns, ed, A Handbook of 


Marxism (New York, 1935) . A brilliant commentator is the pre-Soviet Russian 
Marxist, George V. Plekhanov in Essays in Historical Materialism (New York, 
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men,” and show them to be determined, in the last analysis, 
by the economic base of society. Upon this economic founda- 
tion, Marx finds the entire superstructure of political, legal, 
religious, and cultural institutions to be erected. All funda- 
mental social change is initiated by changes in the economic 
base; intellectual factors, “great men,” and ‘‘chance” can 
operate only within the basic framework of economic 
relations.'* 

Religious interpretations have a long history in western 
civilization, ranging from the Old Testament through St. 
Augustine to Arnold J. Toynbee. Toynbee’s attempt is dis- 
tinguished by exceptional erudition and insight and by an 
attempt to place his convictions upon a scientific basis through 
careful attention to methodology. 

The natural sciences, too, have been influential in this 
sphere. Preserved Smith has placed scientific discoveries as 
the final causal factor in historical evolution, and he uses this 
concept in organizing his material in his own historical writ- 
ing; in his case, the theory coincides with the practice.’ 
Henry Adams attempted to apply the laws of physics to human 
history, but as he formulated these theories after completing 
his main historical work, it is hard to see how they would have 
been applied in a detailed narrative.’* Oswald Spengler’s 
1940) , Fundamental Problems of Marxism (New York, n. d.) , and In Defence 
a the Development of the Monist View of History (London, 


13 See Lewis S. Feuer, “The Economic Factor in History,” Science and 
Society, 1V (Spring, 1940) , 168-192, for a notable Marxian answer to contempo- 
rary Critics. 

14 Arnold J. Toynbee, A Study of History (6 vols., London, 1934-1939) - 
See Vol. I for a discussion of method which is not included in the one-volume 
abridgement (New York, 1946) . For straight-forward and sympathetic exposi- 
tion, see Shirley Jackson Case, The Christian Philosophy of History (Chicago, 
1948) - 

. 15 Preserved Smith, ‘““The Place of History Among the Sciences,” in D. S. 
Muzzey, et al., Essays in Intellectual History, Dedicated to James Harvey Rob- 
inson (New York, 1929), 209-218. Smith’s ideas are applied in A History of 
Modern Culture (2 vols., New York, 1930-1934) . 

16 Henry Adams, The Degradation of the Democratic Dogma (New York, 
1919) . 
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enormous work is based upon a biological analogy." 

Because of the many-sided nature of human existence, 
almost any approach can be fruitful in so far as it permits 
past events to be viewed from a new perspective, with the 
consequent disclosure of new facts and new relationships. 
This is not to say that all interpretations are equally valuable; 
but the value of the approach has to be judged in terms of 
the purpose at hand. One might then wish to make a moral 
judgment as to which purposes are best, but that is another 
matter. As Frederick Jackson Turner said, ‘““The question is 
not whether you have a philosophy of history or not, but 
whether the one you have is good for anything.”!8 

It is obvious that whatever hypothesis (or set of hypo- 
theses) the historian adopts, it will necessarily be formed as 
a result of his own experience, which is a social experience. 
But the same social phenomenon has a different effect upon 
different persons. Social phenomena take on meaning to the 
individual in accordance with his own unique present atti- 
tudes, which, in turn, represent his grasp of his own past ex- 
perience. He takes note of such phenomena only as they 
cross the lines of his own interest, as they are relevant to his 
needs, to his individual perspective. Certain types of social 
phenomena, as wars and depressions, force themselves within 
the perspectives of almost the whole population; others, as 
private conversations, have meaning only to a few. It is evi- 
dent that a given war does not have a single or common signi- 
ficance to an entire nation, or probably even to any two in- 
dividuals, and for the same reason that a historical event has 
a different meaning for two historians. All events, all data 
must be related to previous experience, to perspective, to 
have meaning for the individual. An external phenomenon 

17 Oswald Spengler, The Decline of the West, tr. by C. F. Atkinson (2 vols., 
New York, 1926-1928) . 


18 Cited by Carl L. Becker in American Historical Review, XLV (April, 
1940) » 593- 
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such as a book may be read twice by the same individual, and 
the second reading may have a radically different effect upon 
him than the first; his perspective is in a continual state of 
flux. There will be elements that are comparatively constant, 
of course; many of his biological and emotion] needs will 
be qualitatively similar throughout his life, but never entire- 
ly so. Strictly speaking, he will never have an identical per- 
sonality and perspective on two successive days, though the 
degree of variation will depend upon the range and intensity 
of his intermediate experience. His “individual environ- 
ment,” i. e., his unique approach to new events, to his larger 
social environment, is thus dynamic, and there is a subtle 
interaction between the individual and the society as each 
affects the other. 

In a given society there may be sufficient homogeneity to 
enable us to speak of a “climate of opinion”; we mean that 
the broader social phenomena have had a qualitatively similar 
effect upon the majority of individuals and their “individual 
environments.” This homogeneity seems to characterize the 
past in the sense that each age has certain issues—political, 
economic, religious, and so on—that have become a part of 
the perspectives of thoughtful individuals and have con- 
ditioned their thinking upon a wide variety of subjects. Be- 
cause of different individual environments, however, there 
may be widely diverse reactions to these universal problems. 
Accordingly, one would expect to find that the biases and 
hypotheses of historians are related to—though not mechani- 
cally determined by—the society and the social problems of 
their time. John Herman Randall, Jr., and George Haines, 
IV, in their brilliant discussion of American historiography, 
show this to be the case.1® They state that the aspirations re- 
garding the future which the historian holds and which are 


19 John Herman Randall, Jr., and George Haines, IV, “Controlling As- 
sumptions in the Practice of American Historians,” SSRC Bulletin 54, 
especially pp. 18-23. See also John Dewey, Logic: the Theory of Inquiry (New 
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related to the problem of his age do, in fact, determine the 
hypotheses he uses in approaching the past. 

F. J. E. Woodbridge takes a more extreme view.” He 
starts from the assumption that the truth of the past can- 
not be separated in practice from the significance it has for 
the historian. Facts are meaningful to the historian only to 
the extent that they are interpreted, and there is no way for 
the historian to know the facts without some act of interpre- 
tation. An event will have meaning to the historian only in 
relation to his own experience, which is social experience. 
Therefore, for Woodbridge, the truth of statements about 
past events will change with the changing social context of 
the historian; i. e., they will change with the passage of time. 
His example is that of the Persian War. It had a certain sig- 
nificance for the men of Herodotus’ time which the latter 
reported accurately; his account was then the true account 
for his time. It had a different significance for the nineteenth 
century, not merely because new source materials had been 
discovered concerning the war, but because the passage of 
time had changed its importance. Therefore, the Persian War 
had a different truth for George Grote than it did for Herod- 
otus. Further, the war of 1914-1918 changed in turn the per- 
spective of modern historians, and this too changed the truth 
about the Persian War. Woodbridge concludes: 


It seems clear, therefore, that historical truth, if we do not mean by 
that simply the truth of the records with which we deal, is something that 
can not be ascertained once for all. It is a living and dynamic truth. It 
is genuinely progressive. We may say that it is like something being 
worked out in course of time, and something which the sequence of 
events progressively exposes or makes clear. If, therefore. we declare 
that Herodotus, or any other historian, has not told the truth, and do 
not mean thereby that he has uttered falsehoods, we mean only that 
the truth has grown beyond him and his time. For his time it might 





York, 1938) , 230-239, for a basic theoretical formulation of the problem of this 
pa 


2 
20 Frederick J. E. Woodbridge, The Purpose of History (New York, 1916) . 
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well be that he told the truth sufficiently. Ancient Greece may then 
have been precisely what he said it was. To blame him for not telling 
us what Ancient Greece is now, is to blame him irrationally.?1 


Beneath these brilliant paradoxes are some truths which 
must be accepted. The historian cannot but approach the 
past from one particular perspective. The meaning that 
events have for him will be determined ultimately by this 
perspective. As perspectives necessarily change with the pas- 
sage of time, our knowledge about the past and its signifi- 
cance for us, must change also. However, I think that there 
is a fundamental fallacy in this position based on a failure to 
distinguish between being and knowledge. It is true that we 
cannot know the event apart from our changing perspective, 
but the objective reality of the event is in no way dependent 
upon our knowledge of it. To say so would be to make it a 
mental event, but in any normal usage of the term, a war 
would be said to be some sort of complex physical event 
which would include mental activity on the part of the par- 
ticipants, but not the mental activity of an observer who has 
no casual connection whatsoever with the event in question.” 

Moreover, clearly defined statements made about the past, 
if once true, are always true. If the statement “the Athenians 
won the battle of Marathon in 490 B. C.” is true, it will be a 
true statement regardless of when it was uttered. If the state- 
ment were ambiguous, it might have several different mean- 
ings, some of which would be true, and some of which would 
be false, and we might be unwilling to commit ourselves to a 
judgment concerning its truth. If the statement were “the 
Athenians won the battle of Marathon,” we might think that 
there had been several battles at Marathon and therefore 
not know exactly what we should be agreeing to if we said 

21 Jbid., 22. 

22 See Maurice B. Mandelbaum, The Problem of Historical Knowledge, an 


Answer to Relativism (New York, 1938), which is the most comprehensive 
study in this field. 
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this statement were true. If the locus, Marathon, was vague, 
we might be unsure that certain battles had really taken place 
there or not. The word “won” might also be ambiguous. For 
that reason it is necessary to define the statement accurately, 
which means making its spatial-temporal context as precise 
as is necessary for the problem at hand. But once this is done, 
the truth of the statement, within this clearly defined con- 
text, is eternal, and quite independent of our knowledge of 
its truth. 

Suppose, for example, that new documents should be dis- 
covered ten years from now, proving conclusively that the 
Spartans won the battle, and not the Athenians. Then the 
original statement ‘‘the Athenians won the battle of Marathon 
in 490 B. C.”’ would be false today, and would always have 
been false, although at no time was there any possible way 
that we could know that it was false. 

It can be stated then that the position here maintained 


is relativist to the extent that it asserts that our knowledge of 
past events is of a progressive character and necessarily bound 
by an everchanging perspective. It is objectivist in that it 
maintains that past events have an objective character, and 
that statements made about these events are true to the extent 
that the content asserted corresponds to the objective reality 
of the event in question. 


IV 


In practicing his craft, the historian must always begin 
with a record of some sort which has been called to his at- 
tention because of its relevance to his purpose. Through care- 
ful analysis of this document, he makes inferences concern- 
ing the event to which the document refers. The scientific 
historian has evolved a systematic methodology to aid him 
in evaluating the evidence offered. A battery of auxiliary dis- 
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ciplines, such as philology, diplomatics, and paleography are 
employed to check the authenticity of the document. Archae- 
ology, economics, anthropology, and other allied fields may be 
utilized. Any facts drawn from the document are checked for 
consistency with the body of previously established facts. In 
short, historians have attempted with considerable success 
to take the facts which they use out of the realm of personal 
whim into that of publicly verifiable knowledge.”® 
Yet despite this scientific methodology, we have seen that 
historians have not solved the problem of objectivity. One 
reason already noted in the discussion of perspective is the 
social and psychological setting of the historian, which helps 
limit his view of his subject matter. This difficulty may also 
be present, although usually in lesser degree, in the research 
of natural scientists. However, there are at least two other 
reasons, each of which is a necessary consequence of the 
nature of the material which the historian studies. The first 
reason, which is perhaps the most important, I shall merely 
state at this point and discuss in more detail later. It is the 
obvious fact that history is concerned with human beings 
who have complex subjective lives which are never fully 
revealed even to their intimates. Second is the fact, some- 
times overlooked, that the historian never studies directly 
the events that are the object of his inquiry. They are always 
mediated by a document or record of some sort, and it is 
this collection of records (plus oral tradition, to some small 
extent) which constitutes the materials available to the his- 
torian. The natural scientist, by contrast, can ordinarily 
use direct observation without having to rely entirely on 
indirect means of knowing the objects of his investigation. 
The records which the historian studies have been called 
23 There are many manuals of historical method. C. V. Langlois and C. 
Seignobos, Introduction to the Study of History (London, 1898) is probably 


still the best work in English. See also Gilbert J. Garraghan, A Guide to His- 
torical Method, ed. Jean Delangez (New York, 1946). This is an excellent 
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signs or symbols of the past; they are not the events, knowl- 
edge of which constitutes the object of inquiry, but they refer 
to the events. Statements are made which refer to the primary 
event but which are themselves based on the secondary rec- 
ords. These statements, when organized into schemes, con- 
stitute our written history. 

It is true that historians check their facts with previously 
established facts, but it is also true that the previously es- 
tablished facts themselves were obtained entirely through 
indirect means—through interpretation of symbols. The ques- 
tion thus may be raised: on what grounds can the historian 
claim to know the primary events of the past when his ma- 
terials are necessarily of this secondary nature? How can he 
break through from this symbolic realm to the event-as-it- 
actually-occurred? 

Two problems then have emerged from the discussion so 
far: 

(1) The problem of the subject. The historian must 
approach the past from some particular perspective which 
will determine what he can see in the past and what the signi- 
ficance of what he sees will be to him. 

(2) The problem of the object. The historian can never 
study past events directly but only through materials of a 
secondary nature which purport to refer to events but which 
cannot be verified except by reference to other materials of 
similar character. 


V 


Edward W. Strong of the University of California has 
discussed these problems with great penetration.** He has 


handbook which, among other things, presents the Catholic viewpoint con- 
cisely on almost all relevant matters. Allan Nevins, The Gateway to History 
(Boston, 1938) , is a good popular introduction. 

24 Edward W. Strong, “The Materials of Historical Knowledge,” in Nat- 
uralism and the Human Spirit, ed. Y. H. Krikorian, (New York, 1944). See 
also Strong’s “Fact and Understanding in History,” The Journal of Philosophy 
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divided the materials of historic knowledge into two groups: 
(1) the “conserved past,” made up of documents and arti- 
facts which have persisted and are available to the historian 
working in the present, and (2) the “‘continuant past,” com- 
prising ‘existent relations and practices whose characteristics 
are consequent upon and continuous with antecedent for- 
mation and performance.” The historian finds existent in 
his own present, processes which originated in the past. A 
student of imperialism, for example, or of the influence of 
Einstein’s theories upon popular thought, presumably would 
find these processes in operation in his own present. ‘“The 
continuant past is the present of the person who notes the 
relation of what is being done as a sign of what has been 
done.”’*5 


Strong wishes to establish historical knowledge on as sub- 
stantial a basis as knowledge in the physical sciences. He at- 
tacks the problem of the object, the fact that the historian 


cannot directly know the object of his studies, to this end. 
In the physical sciences the rule of “empirical reference” is 
employed to test the truth of statements; i.e., “if a proposi- 
tion is to be regarded as a candidate for verification, its refer- 
ent must be capable of direct observation or of inference 
from observed occurrences.”** In order to get out of the 
realm of statements into that of “real things,” the facts 
referred to in the statement must be based on or inferred 
from direct observation. 

For the historian the analogue of the rule of ‘‘empirical 
reference” is what Strong calls the rule of “empirical equiva- 
lence.” Because the historian can never directly observe 





XLIV (November 6, 1947) , 617-625. In this last essay, Strong attempts to refute 
the position of Ernst Cassirer, An Essay on Man, an Introduction to a Philoso- 
phy of Human Culture (New Haven, 1944), chap. x. Strong’s position is a 
development of that of John Dewey, op. cit., 237, who denies that we ever do 
break into the past “‘as it happened.” 

25 Strong, “Materials of Historical Knowledge,” 161. 

26 [bid., 157. 
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events and continuant processes which have persisted, if he 
is to establish his knowledge on a scientific basis, he must 
verify his statements by analogy with processes in the present 
which are qualitatively similar and which can be known 
through direct observation. ‘““The empirical description of 
these now-actual processes is the equivalent of the perished 
continuant.” *? Apparently if he is studying a past event which 
is in the “continuant present,” this can be done with com- 
parative ease. If the event has no continuant in the present, 
there would still have to be an analogous process existing in 
the present if we are to understand it at all. 

Strong’s solution to the problem of the object is that 
through the rule of empirical equivalence we get from the 
symbolic realm to that of direct observation by means of 
analogy with events which are directly observed. 

The strength of his position lies in the fact that past events 
cannot be meaningful to us unless in some way we can relate 
them to our previous experience which has occurred in our 
present. We have seen that the hypotheses with which we 
approach the past are necessarily formed within a present 
context. But saying that we understand the past with refer- 
ence to something that we know in the present is not the 
same thing as asserting that verification of a past event is 
attained by direct observation in the present. It seems to me 
that there are much greater difficulties in his “solution” than 
there are in the problem that it is designed to solve! 

If he had said that we take hypotheses from the present 
and check them with our knowledge of the past, then I 
would certainly agree; but when he says that knowledge of 
the present constitutes verification of statements referring to 
the past, then he seems to be using analogy in a fashion that 
is not legitimate. It will be admitted that analogy is a permis- 
sible heuristic device; it helps to illustrate the unfamiliar in 


27 Ibid., 158. 
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terms of the more familiar. However, in no circumstances can 
it constitute proof. In every case where two phenomena are 
to be related there will be certain aspects which will be dif- 
ferent and certain that will be similar: in no cases will the 
phenomena be identical. For an analogy to be useful the 
dissimilar aspects must be irrelevant to the problem at hand. 
This is doubtless often the case. But if one is concerned with 
verification, then the complexity of historical events will 
make the careful student sufficiently unsure that the analogy 
successfully eliminates the dissimilarities that he will be con- 
tent to use the analogy for illumination rather than verifi- 
cation. 

It seems obvious that if Strong’s formula were carried 
out then we would never know the past at all, but only the 
present. We could see nothing in the past but the reflection 
of present problems. And our knowledge of present social 
phenomena is clearly not so sound that we would wish to 
use it to verify the past. In fact, it is usually admitted that 
due to “faulty” perspective, because we are too close to the 
issues, our knowledge of present events is less objective than 
our knowledge of the past. Also, contemporary social pheno- 
mena are so complex and so widespread that our knowledge 
of them based on direct personal observation is very small 
indeed. Most of the knowledge concerning current events 
which we have is based upon newspaper accounts, and it is 
fairly obvious that their interpretations of current social 
phenomena cannot be taken at face value. 

Furthermore, in dealing with past events, even with those 
which are also in the ‘‘continuant present,” we could never 
know whether the necessary analogy with the present is sound, 
because it, too, could be verified only by means of equally 
dubious analogies. Nor does Strong’s method offer the possi- 
bility of possessing knowledge of events which are qualita- 
tively unique; ie., events which do not recur in the present 
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with qualitative similarity. They would be beyond the bounds 
of knowledge. It will be admitted that no event concerning hu- 
man beings is ever completely unique, because biological and 
other attributes of the human species have remained quali- 
tatively constant throughout the era of recorded history; yet 
it cannot be denied that every historical event is in some 
sense unique because of the dynamic nature of history. Al- 
though the absolutely unique is unknowable, it is neverthe- 
less possible to know events and ideas in the past which are 
qualitatively different from present events and ideas. I be- 
lieve that almost every practicing historian would agree from 
his own experience that this is possible, though difficult to 
achieve. 
The question arises: how is this accomplished? 


VI 


The answer lies in the nature of the materials open to 
historical investigation. As Strong points out, these materials 
are studied in the present, but I think that he forgets how 
true it is that those documents which he calls the conserved 
past, are literally that. They are not only conserved, but 
they have a two-fold existential status. They are in the pres- 
ent as a symbol to be interpreted, but they are also still in the 
past; they are a chunk right out of the past. 

When an historian reads source materials from the past, 
he is broadening his experience in the present to include 
part of a past experience. It is true that he will tend to see 
the significance of this new knowledge in relation to previous 
knowledge and his contemporary interests. If his experience 
with the conserved past is of a superficial nature, he will 
never get out of the present at all. On the other hand, if he 
has devoted a lifetime to reading documents written in an- 
cient Athens, it would be true, in a figurative sense, to say 
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that he has lived a significant part of his life in ancient 
Athens; to some extent, at least, he will think as an Athenian 
might instead of as any other resident of the twentieth cen- 
tury. This would not be true of all phases of his life, of course, 
and it would be foolish to deny that his present experience 
did not affect his understanding of the past. But it would be 
equally foolish to say that his experience of and in ancient 
Athens would not affect his thinking in the twentieth century. 
This, I think, is what R. G. Collingwood meant when he 
spoke of the past as being “‘incapsulated” within the present: 
he was simply expressing in idealistic terminology the same 
concept that Strong refers to as the “conserved past.” 

Collingwood says that “all history is the history of 
thought.”*® Although this seems to be an exaggeration, it 
can hardly be denied that the history of thought is vital 
for almost all kinds of history. I do not mean merely intel- 
lectual history or the history of ideas,°° but political and 
military history as well. In almost all fields of history there 
are problems which reduce to an understanding of some one 
man. It might be a question of establishing motivation, and 
as such might be important in diplomatic history, for ex- 
ample. It might be a question of understanding what some- 
one meant in expressing an idea. In this sense all instances 
of trying to understand how someone was using words in a 
particular context—semantical studies—would be a case study 
in the history of thought. 

28 See R. G. Collingwood, An Autobiography (London, 1939); also The 
Idea of History (London, 1946) . Collingwood was primarily a philosopher, but 
he was also a historian and an archaeologist. He wrote the section on Roman 
Britain in the multi-volume Oxford History of England, R. G. Collingwood 
and J. L. Myres, Roman Britain and the English Settlements (London, 1936) , 
which is Vol. I of the series. His treatment of archaeology in An Autobiography, 
especially chap. xi, shows that the historian deals with essentially the same 


problems, whether the materials he works with are artifacts or literary 
documents. 


29 Collingwood, An Autobiography, 110. 
80 Arthur O. Lovejoy gives a definition of the history of ideas which makes 
it somewhat different from the history of thought as used above. See The 
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Collingwood goes on to say, “historical knowledge is the 
reénactment in the historian’s mind of the thought whose 
history he is studying.’ *? This statement is too sweeping, but 
to the extent that history is the history of thought, it is true. 
It is the same notion expressed above, that through im- 
mersion in the conserved past, one can bring past experience 
into a mind existing in the present, i.e., into present 
experience. 

This is in keeping with a theory of knowledge which re- 
ceived its impetus from Vico: we can know only that which 
we ourselves create.** This is true, I think, in so far as it is 
applied to the history of thought. Bertrand Russell writes 
that in studying a philosopher, before we attempt to criti- 
cize his ideas we must not only first determine what they 
are, but also “know what it feels like to believe in his theo- 
ries.” ° This holds for any attempt to grasp what is going on 
in another person’s mind, whether living or dead. If we in- 
sist on immediately translating all of his ideas into our own 
terms, we will probably see in his mind exactly what we ex- 
pected to, and reject, without really ever seeing, anything 
else which might conflict with our previous bias. But if we 
apply ourselves to a study of the man, and learn so much 





Great Chain of Being (Cambridge, 1936) , chap. i, for his concept of a history 
of a “unit-idea.” 

31 Collingwood, An Autobiography, 112. 

32 Vico is, comparatively speaking, just beginning to come to the attention 
of American scholars. His major works have recently been translated: Max 
Harold Fisch and Thomas Goddard Bergin, eds., The Autobiography of Giam- 
battista Vico (Ithaca, 1944), and Fisch and Bergin, eds., The New Science of 
Giambattista Vico (Ithaca, 1948). See Benedetto Croce, The Philosophy of 
Giovanni Battista Vico, tr. R. G. Collingwood, (New York, 1913). Both Croce 
and Collingwood, whose views are similar, consider themselves to be in the 
tradition of Vico, who has usually been interpreted, following Croce, so as to 
make this seem plausible. For a contrary view see Morris R. Cohen, “Croce 
and Vico,” in Studies in Philosophy and Science (New York, 1949). A detailed 
study would be necessary to decide this very complex point. H. P. Adams has 
a good brief biography, The Life and Writings of Giambattista Vico (London, 
1935) . The best short exposition of Vico’s ideas is the unsigned article “Vico,” 
in the Encyclopedia Brittanica (11th edition) . 

33 Bertrand Russell, A History of Western Philosophy (New York, 1945), 
89- 
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about him that we can know what his state of mind was at 
the moment immediately prior to the time being examined— 
his “individual environment’—then, if we have learned 
enough about him to have grasped the essence of his per- 
sonality, we can re-enact in our own minds the thought that 
occurred in his. I believe that this sort of self-projection is 
what we mean when we think of understanding other people. 

Collingwood’s position that all history is the history of 
thought is a manifestation of his idealist metaphysics. Like all 
idealists, he assumes that the essential ontological identity of 
the knower and the object of knowledge is at the root of the 
matter.** This view rests on the fact that the historian can- 
not approach the past without the medium of thought. The 
inference is then drawn that the object of historical thinking 
is also thought, a conclusion which few historians have been 
willing to draw. To the empirically minded historian and 
philosopher, this seems to be another instance of the confu- 
sion of being and knowing. To be sure, thought is often 
the object of historical knowledge, but we have knowledge 
of many kinds of historical events which one would hardly 
characterize as thought; some of them being as physical as 
can be conceived. It is true that human activity necessarily 
involves human thought. It is also true that in every human 
situation there is a complex interplay of physical and mental 
factors, but that is not the same thing as reducing physical 
aspects of situations to mental phenomena. We cannot under- 
stand the full significance of pyramid-building in ancient 
Egypt unless we can understand the motives of the builders. 
But we shall also wish to have knowledge of the topography of 
Egypt, the kind of materials used, and the physical as well 
as the mental state of the builders; in short, of the relevant 
history of Egypt to that point. 


34 See Cassirer, op. cit., who develops a position similar to Collingwood’s, 
based on this identity. 
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Even where the object of historical knowledge is thought, 
the idealist position is inadequate. If we wish to discover 
what was in Thomas Jefferson’s mind when he was writing 
the Declaration of Independence, we will not be able to do 
it through becoming identical with the thought which is the 
object of our knowledge but by going through, in our minds, 
as best we can, the same process that Jefferson did in arriv- 
ing at his state of mind. This demands, among other things, 
a knowledge not only of Jefferson's history up to that point, 
but also that we have mastered the materials out of which he 
constructed his ideas—and this would be a matter of intensive 
historical research. 

It is a widely held view that to admit the existence of 
private and subjective phenomena is unscientific; at least 
the position is often stated that even if such mental events 
do take place, they cannot be publicly verified, and therefore 
as scientific concepts they are meaningless. This position has 
much to recommend it because if these events were com- 
pletely unknowable by other persons, they would indeed be 
quite meaningless as a factual foundation for statements de- 
signed to contribute towards scientific knowledge. However, 
we all know on first-hand evidence that we are the subject 
of many mental events which never do become known to any 
observer, be he ever so intimate. Any view of science which 
attempts to make the materials of knowledge conform to the 
method rather than the method to the subject matter at 
hand, hardly seems to deserve a monopoly of the term scien- 
tific.> We do, in fact, have excellent grounds for assuming 
that other people have somewhat similar types of mental ex- 


periences, and actually in our daily lives we are constantly 
making inferences about such subjective events from the be- 


35 For a discussion of the advisability of defining “mind” in such a way 
that it includes private phenomena, see C. I. Lewis, “Some Logical Considera- 
tions Concerning the Mental,” The Journal of Philosophy, XXXVIII (April 24, 
1941) , 225-233. 
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havior of other people. Although we cannot verify them with 
certainty because of their private nature, we find that we can 
interpret other people’s behavior much more successfully 
when we assume the existence of such mental events. 

We rely upon empathy, the imaginative projection of 
one’s own consciousness into another human being, as a basis 
for believing in the existence of and understanding of his 
private mental phenomena. This is a legitimate use of analo- 
gy because we realize that it does not constitute any sort of 
proof of our theory, but rather functions as a hypothesis 
which must be verified in practice. If any particular inter- 
pretation of another person’s “inner life” is rendered in- 
adequate by observed behavior, then unless we are to give 
up the attempt to understand him, we will substitute another 
more adequate hypothesis obtained through the same pro- 
cess as the first. We may never know with certainty that any 
particular theory is the correct one, but that would not in 
any way preclude its being correct. If it is true that this sort 
of self-projection cannot be attained, then this is tantamount 
to saying that we cannot understand anybody else, which 
seems clearly a reductio ad absurdum. If it be said that we 
can never attain this to perfection, I should agree, but I would 
still maintain that to the extent that we do in fact understand 
anyone, whether living or dead, we practice this figurative 
self-projection. 

The dangers of this position are obvious. We seem to be 
giving a free rein to intuition to roam at will and conse- 
quently introduce all sorts of prejudices into the discussion 
of scientific evidence. The point is that before this sort of 
psychological-historical imagination can be allowed free 
scope, one must first have possession of the essential relevant 
factual information. The more we know about anyone, the 
better our opportunities of understanding him. Imagination 
is not a substitute for research, but an aid in reading between 
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the lines of the evidence. If our views of another’s private 
beliefs are contradicted by the facts, we must admit that they 
are wrong and attempt a new interpretation which also must 
be verified in practice against empirical evidence. If the in- 
terpretation that we hold is solidly supported by what seems 
to be adequate evidence, then the interpretation, too, will 
be considered a fact, at least until such time as later investi- 
gators find it dubious. If there is no clear evidence which 
forces us either to accept or reject the interpretation, we will 
call it a hypothesis and utilize it to discover more evidence 
which will either prove or disprove it, if possible. There ap- 
pears to be nothing unscientific in this sort of procedure, and 
I believe that historians do in fact use this method in attempt- 
ing to understand human beings and their ideas and per- 
sonality as displayed in the past. 

All of us do this sort of self-projection on occasion, both 
in historical studies and our daily lives. I doubt that we can 
maintain this for periods of very long duration; it is difficult 
and requires a great deal of hard work to get the necessary 
amount of information that this process requires. But this 
“getting out of ourselves” is one of the greatest benefits ob- 
tained from historical studies; we broaden our own expe- 
rience by entering into that of other persons and of other 
ages. This tends to give us a new perspective on our own 
times, and consequently increases our knowledge and under- 
standing of them. 

Furthermore, this sort of knowledge via empathy adds 
to our objectivity, though what might be called “subjective” 
means are used as part of the process. Our knowledge be- 
comes more objective as it more closely approaches the ob- 
jective fact. If the objective fact which we desire to know is 
an event taking place in someone’s mind, we will have to use 
an appropriate method to get at it. 

An illustration of a failure to do this, which vitiates many 
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virtues in the study, can be found in the recent work of 
Charles A. Beard, President Roosevelt and the Coming of 
the War.** Beard approached this subject matter from a some- 
what unconventional point of view, and, as a result, he has 
raised some important and disturbing questions. However, 
many of his judgments of the President are not sustained, 
and his entire thesis has been jeopardized. He was unable 
to understand the motivation of the President because he 
was unable to make the necessary self-projection and see the 
alternatives which lay open to Roosevelt. The limitations 
of his perspective proved to be so serious that he was unable 
to attain a satisfactory degree of objectivity. As a result, his 
book is of value because it has raised questions rather than 
because it has answered them. 


Vil 


Much of the discussion in the preceding section has dealt 
with the necessity of using empathy as a means in approach- 
ing the past when the object of knowledge is the history of 
thought. Now let us apply this point to other parts of the 
process of obtaining historical knowledge. It will be generally 
agreed that the critical approach of the historian to the con- 
served past, to the extant records and artifacts of the past, 
is the foundation of all historical knowledge. Yet testing the 
authenticity of the materials presented is in itself a case study 
in the history of thought. Before accepting an alleged piece 
of evidence as reliable, one must discover the motives of the 
author. If he is dishonest, or prejudiced, or in politics, or 
in love, we will have to consider these factors in evaluating 
the evidence. He can be both honest and mistaken, so we 
will have to discover if he was in a position to know the facts 
that he is reporting to us. Self-projection is a useful device 


36 Charles A. Beard, President Roosevelt and the Coming of the War, A 
Study in Appearances and Realities (New Haven, 1948) . 
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here, too, as it will help us find inconsistencies in his 
statements. 

Empathy is not the only factor involved in verification of 
documents, but it is important. Langlois and Seignobos state 
the issue as follows: 


In order to be logically complete, the analysis ought to reconstruct 
all the operations which the author must have performed, and to 
examine them one by one, to see whether each has been performed 
correctly. It would be necessary to pass in review all the successive acts 
by which the document was produced, from the moment when the 
author observed the fact which is its subject up to the movements of 
his hand by which he traced the letters of the document; or, rather, 
it would be necessary to proceed in the opposite direction, step by 
step, from the movement of his hand back to the observation.37 


It seems clear that there is a delicate inter-relationship 
of physical and mental factors in checking the authenticity 
of the historical document and, for that matter, in all phases 
of historical inquiry. 

Self-projection is applicable not only to individuals, but 
also to an age. If it be granted that different eras have dif- 
ferent ‘‘climates of opinion,” then surely it is a good thing 
if the historian can approach historical problems from the 
perspective of the past as well as from that of the present; 
this is what it means to think historically. It is true that the 
historian’s hypotheses are formulated in the present and 
from his present perspective; nevertheless, historical studies 
make it possible for him to include past experience within 
his present perspective. He can see the past in its own terms 
instead of merely those of the present. 

It will be said that this can only be done partially, or 
else one would need to have known all of the relevant past 
experience, and this is impossible. It will be said that even 

37 Langlois and Seignobos, op. cit., 142. They go on to say that this is 
such a tedious procedure that it is not normally necessary to go to such lengths. 


This, of course, does not change the fact that the authenticity of the document 
for the historian depends on such analysis. 
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though the historian might grasp some past experiences, he 
would still be so affected by his contemporary experience 
that he would have a distorted concept of the past. These 
objections may well be true, but that does not change the 
fact that to the extent that the historian does understand 
past attitudes, he has literally experienced them in the 
present. 


Vill 


The point of view advocated here can be, and has been, 
expressed in two different sets of terminology. It can be 
stated as (1) through self-projection into the past, transcend- 
ing the present while re-enacting the past within one’s mind, 
the spirit of the past is intuitively grasped. Or else, (2) the 
combination of profound scholarship and good judgment 
can organize factual matter into meaningful patterns so that 
probable statements can be made concerning events which 
have not yet been verified, and perhaps cannot be verified. 

There does not seem to be any essential difference in 
meaning between these two sets of statements; they both 
refer to the same process. The first terminology usually has 
idealist pre-suppositions, but it need not have. In discussing 
Collingwood above, the identification of the knower with 
the object of knowledge was rejected; but his great merit, 
his insight into the process of re-enactment of past thought, 
remains valid, apart from his metaphysical position. The 
second set of statements is from a naturalist-materialist posi- 
tion; the terminology is somewhat more precise, but much 
less forceful and dramatic. 

It is of small importance which words are used, provided 
the meaning is clear. It appears significant, however, that 
this same process fits in with either set of metaphysical prin- 
ciples. The fact that two such opposed perspectives each 
recognize the same process seems to be further confirmation 
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of the validity of the explanation and of the objectivity of 
the process described. 


IX 


The above discussion has been offered as a contribution 
to a solution of the problem of the object—breaking through 
from the symbolic realm into the events of the past. It was 
also directed toward a solution of the problem of the subject, 
because it gets the historian away, if only briefly and in part, 
from the limitations of his present perspective by broadening 
it to include past experiences and past perspectives. These 
solutions are not considered to be of the type that settle prob- 
lems for once and for all. The limitations of our materials 
for knowledge and of our perspective will always be with 
us. But, despite this fact, historians do manage to acquire 
reliable, though not final, knowledge of the past. Analysis 
shows this to be the results of intense scholarly activity, scien- 
tific methodology, and the possibility of gaining genuine 
knowledge of the past through study of the conserved past. 

There is one further factor which is necessary if effective 
progress toward attaining the goals of objectivity is to be 
made. Howard K. Beale’s study of what historians have con- 
ceived the causes of the Civil War to be showed that the most 
objective historians were not those who believe that they 
were telling the objective truth, but rather those who were 
most aware of their bias.** Apparently, if one is aware of 
his bias, he is in a better position to control it or allow for it. 
For that reason, one may hope that an inquiry into the limi- 
tations of historical knowledge, and an analysis of the means 
used in attaining it, may be of some value in bringing about 
the writing of more objective history. 


38 Beale, loc. cit., 91-92. 
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book collecting is ‘both an aspect of culture and a 

study in personal psychology.’’! Indeed, private li- 
braries of men and women of eminence often offer interest- 
ing evidence of the intellectual interests of their possessors 
and of the age in which they lived. During the Middle Ages 
and the Renaissance book collecting by private individuals 
was almost from necessity a prerogative of persons of rela- 
tively high birth and station. Great collectors of the fifteenth 
century, such as Matthias Corvinus, King of Hungary, Duke 
Federigo of Urbino, Lorenzo the Magnificent of Florence, 
and Pope Nicholas V, who laid the foundations for the fa- 
mous Vatican Library, had made the accumulation of manu- 
scripts and books a matter of princely emulation throughout 
Europe. The record of these book collections cannot fail to 
be of importance, for such information makes possible a 
better understanding of the cultural interests of a bygone 
age. 

Among private libraries of the sixteenth century that of 
Catherine de’ Medici merits some attention not only because 
of its size but also because of the owner’s prominence in 
France during the troubled decades of the sixteenth century. 
Catherine de’ Medici, daughter of Lorenzo II de’ Medici and 
niece to Pope Clement VII, became the wife of one French 


T°? late James Westfall Thompson once wrote that 


* The author is associate professor of history at the University of Alabama. 
1 James W. Thompson, Byways in Bookland (Berkeley, California, 1935), 
78. 
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king and the mother of three.” After the death of her athletic 
husband, Henry II, as the result of an accident suffered in 
a Parisian tournament in the summer of 1559, Catherine dur- 
ing thirty years of widowhood was virtually Queen Regent 
of France. Much has been written concerning her political 
career, and her character and policies have been both bit- 
terly attacked and ardently defended. But the concern of this 
brief paper is with one of the more neglected aspects of her 
life, namely her cultural interests. This Florentine born 
French Queen whose almost insatiable will to power in- 
volved her in some of the most complicated political machi- 
nations of the century was also one of the noted bibliophiles 
of the French Renaissance. In her exquisite taste for art and 
literature, her patronage of learning, and in her love of mag- 
nificence and luxury, Catherine was a true Medici, the last 
descendant of the elder branch of that illustrious family.* 
Catherine’s great energy and versatility enabled her not only 
to bear the burden of political affairs but also to find time 
to be an active patron of arts and letters. 

Of the French literary figures of the sixteenth century, 
Catherine was particularly friendly with Amyot, Dorat, Mon- 
taigne, and Ronsard. Jacques Amyot, Bishop of Auxerre, for 
a time professor of Greek and Latin at Bourges, and noted 
for his elegant translation of Plutarch, served as tutor to 
the sons of Henry II. The poet and hellenist Jean Dorat, 
connoisseur of classical manuscripts, was permitted free ac- 
cess to Catherine’s library.* That Catherine wished to be 

2 Francis II (1559-60), Charles IX (1560-74), and Henry III (1574-89) . 

3 On the character and policy of Catherine de’ Medici the reports of the 
Venetian ambassadors resident in France are invaluable. Consult Relations des 
ambassadeurs vénitiens sur les affaires de France au XVle siécle, ed. N. Tom- 
maseo (Documents inédits sur I’ histoire de France [Paris, 1838], I, 425-27, 549; 
II, 45, 155. A convenient brief sketch of Catherine’s personality is contained in 
T. Schott, “Katherina von Medici. Ein Charakterbild,” in Zeitschrift fiir, 
Allgemeine Geschichte (Zwiedineck-Siidenhorst) , IV (1887) , 530-48. 


4Pierre de Nolhac, Ronsard et L’Humanisme (Bibliothéque de l’école 
des hautes études, no. 227 [Paris, 1921]) , 75- 
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considered as a patron of literature is evident also from the 
protection which she afforded the humanist, Pierre de la 
Ramée, who found refuge for awhile from the persecution 
of his zealous professional colleagues in the royal palace at 
Fontainebleau.® Here he was permitted to make use of the 
royal library which had been founded by Charles V. 

Catherine herself was not only a friend and a patron of 
literary figures but also a bibliophile. According to the six- 
teenth century French historian and biographer, Pierre de 
Brant6éme, Catherine was not too scrupulous in the methods 
she used to increase her literary collections. When her cousin, 
Pierre Strozzi,® Marshal of France, died in 1558, Catherine 
obtained his entire library, a magnificent collection, promis- 
ing his son to pay for it. This promise, however, she never 
fulfilled.? 

The library of Catherine de’ Medici comprised nearly 
4,500 items, of which 776 were Greek and Latin manuscripts. 
At the time of Catherine’s death in 1589 these manuscripts 
were in Paris at the home of the librarian, Jean Baptiste 
Benciveni, abbé de Bellebranche, counsellor and first al- 
moner of the Queen Mother. Benciveni prepared an inven- 
tory of these manuscripts which fortunately has been pre- 
served. This inventory contains an analysis of Catherine’s 
collection under the general headings of theology, philosophy, 
poetics, rhetoric and grammar, mathematics, history, medi- 
cine, and law. The inventory was further subdivided with 

5 Charles T. Waddington, Ramus (Pierre de la Ramée) sa vie, ses écrits 
et ses opinions (Paris, 1855), 151. Pierre de la Ramée was associated with the 


anti-scholastic movement of the sixteenth century. At one time he advocated 
theses to prove that everything taught by Aristotle was false. Preserved Smith, 
A History of Modern Culture (New York, 1930-34) , I, 181. 

6 On Strozzi consult Francesco Trucchi, Vita e gesta di Piero Strozzu 
fiorentino, maresciallo di Francia, scritta sui documenti originale (Firenze, 
1847) . 

" P. de Brantéme, Oeuvres completes, ed. M. L. C. LaLanne (Publications 
de la société de l’histoire de France [Paris, 1864-82]) , II, 242. 

8 Edmond Bonnaffé, Inventaire des muebles de Catherine de Médicis en 

1589. Mobilier, tableaux, objets d’art, manuscrits (Paris, 1874) , 169-210. 
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respect to Latin, Greek, and Hebrew manuscripts. Catherine’s 
own humanistic education enabled her to read both Latin 
and Greek. In the collection theology was represented by 
231 items, of which 178 were in Greek, 23 in Latin, and 40 
in Hebrew. Concerning philosophy the library contained 134 
manuscript items, of which 116 were in Greek and 18 in 
Latin. There were 143 manuscripts relating to Greek poetics, 
rhetoric and grammar, and 43 Latin manuscripts pertinent 
to these same subjects. Greek and Roman history were well 
represented with a total of 61 items, and Greek and Roman 
medicine with a total of 69 entries. The inventory prepared 
by Benciveni listed 15 manuscripts relating to Greek and 
Roman law. Several manuscripts of recent acquisition were 
not classified as to subject matter. Among the writers of an- 
tiquity included in the collection were Homer, Lucian, De- 
mosthenes, Hesiod, Theocritus, Euripides, Sophocles, Aristo- 
phanes, Cicero, Juvenal, Persius, Terence, Strabo, Sallust, 


Eusebius, Josephus, Suetonius, and Galen. The Greek manu- 
scripts were particularly valuable. Most of them had belonged 
previously to the Marshal Pierre Strozzi, who in turn had 
purchased them from the library of the Florentine Cardinal 
Nicolas Ridolfi (d. 1550), nephew to Pope Leo X.!° This 
collection was important both for its size and the quality of 
its codices." 


Catherine’s library, with the exception of the manuscripts, 
which were kept in Paris, was installed near the capital in 
the chateau of St. Maur-des-Fossés. This library contained 
both classic and contemporary authors, and included a num- 


9 Ibid.; see also Ernest Quentin-Bauchart, La bibliothéque de Fontaine- 
bleau et les livres des derniers Valois 4 la Bibliothéque nationale (1515-1589) 
(Paris, 1891) , 183. 

10 Léopold Delisle, Le cabinet des manuscrits de la Bibliothéque impériale 
(Paris, 1868) , I, 209; H. Omont, “Un premier catalogue des manuscrits grecs 
du cardinal Ridolfi,” in Bibliothéque de l’école des Chartes, XLIX (1888), 
309-24; R. Ridolphi, “La Biblioteca dei cardinale Niccolé Ridolfi,” in Biblio- 
filia, XXXI (1929), 176 ff. 

11 James W. Thompson, The Medieval Library (Chicago, 1939) , 587. 
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ber of first editions. Among the books in modern languages, 
Italian authors were well represented. Catherine had two 
or three copies each of the respective works of Dante, Boc- 
caccio, Ariosto, and Machiavelli. The majority of books, 
however, were in the French language, with emphasis par- 
ticularly on poetry and history.!* It is known that Catherine 
read history rather extensively, for on various occasions she 
quoted historical parallels in councils of state.’ 

Architecture was represented by the works of Marcus 
Vitruvius, Sebastiano Serlio, and Leone Battista Alberti." 
There were also a number of writings on astrology, a subject 
in which Catherine was deeply interested.4* Included in her 
collection was a compilation by Leopold, son of the Duke of 
Austria, on the study of the stars, and another compilation 
on famous astrologers. Natural science did not particularly 
interest the Queen Mother, and the contents of her library 
indicate as much. Among general treatises on natural science, 


however, Catherine possessed an Italian edition of Pliny’s 
Natural History. 

Catherine’s literary taste is indicated by the large number 
of writings in her library relating to poetry and romances 
of chivalry. Works on history, both ancient and modern, 
comprised more than 500 items. The greater number of 
these books pertained to French history. They included such 


12 Antoine Le Roux de Lincy, “Notice sur la bibliothéque de Catherine 
de Médicis avec des extraits de l’inventaire de cette bibliothéque,” in Bulletin 
du bibliophile et du bibliothécaire (May, 1858) , 919. 

13 Lucien Romier, Le royaume de Catherine de Médicis (Paris, 1925) , I, 9, 
n. 1. On an incident concerning Catherine’s reading a manuscript chronicle 
about Blanche of Castile, see the extract of a Venetian ambassador's report 
given in Armand Baschet, La diplomatie vénitienne (Paris, 1862) , 521-22. 

14 Architecture was one of the arts in which Catherine was particularly 
interested. There is much useful information concerning her building activi- 
ties given in Léon de Laborde, Les comptes des bdtiments du roi (1528-1571) 
suivis de documents inédits sur les chdteau royaux et les beaux-arts au XVle 
siécle, 2 vols. (Paris, 1877-80) . 

15 Antoine Le Roux de Lincy, loc. cit., g20. On this subject consult Eugéne 
Defrance, Catherine de Médicis, ses astrologues et ses magiciens-envotiteurs 
(2d edition, Paris, 1911). There is an interesting account of the visit of 
Catherine de’ Medici and her son Charles IX to the famous astrologer 
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works as the chronicles of St. Denis and the writings of Guil- 
laume de Nangis, Froissart, Monstrelet, and Jean Chartier. 
Machiavelli's The Prince, his Discourses on Livy, and his 
History of Florence were likewise included in Catherine’s 
collection, as well as such ancient histories as Livy’s Decades 
and Caesar’s Commentaries. There is but little reflection in 
this library of interest in geographical discovery and explora- 
tion save Catherine’s collection of hand-drawn maps per- 
taining to both Europe and the New World."® 

Some of Catherine’s books were printed on vellum, su- 
perbly bound, and ornamented with miniatures. Catherine 
herself loved beautiful bindings.’7 Typical examples are the 
rich ornamentation of Raoul de Presles’s fifteenth century 
translation of Augustine’s City of God, the Discours astrono- 
miques de Jacques Bassantin, and the beautiful binding in 
citron morocco, delicately tooled in silver and gold, of La 
Cyropédie translated from Xenophon and printed at Lyons 
by Jean de Tournes in 1555.18 Besides books Catherine also 
collected tapestries, oriental rugs, furniture, paintings, and 
exquisite porcelain ware. Fine wood carving, Venetian mir- 
rors, enamel portraits, and rather flamboyant draperies or- 
namented her palaces. She had a fancy for Chinese lacquers, 
ivories, bronzes, gondolas of carved rock crystal, and antique 
medals. “All the latest and rarest treasures of the most en- 
lightened taste of the day were to be found in her posses- 
sion.” 1® She was indeed a lover of superb luxury. Her col- 


Nostradamus in October, 1564, in Pierre Champion’s Catherine de Meédicis 
présente a Charles 1X son royaume, 1564-1566 (Paris, 1937), 158-160. 

16 Antoine Le Roux de Lincy, /oc. cit., g20. 

17 Bonnaffé, op. cit., 22; Delisle, op .cit., I, 211, n. 3. 

18 There is a reproduction of this famous binding in Ernest Quentin- 
Bauchart, Les femmes bibliophiles de France (XVle, XVIle, et XVIIIe siécles) 
(Paris, 1886) , I, 95. This specimen from Catherine’s library was purchased for 
322,000 francs in the Rahir sale in Paris in 1930. Abraham S. W. Rosenbach, 
A Book Hunter’s Holiday: Adventures with Books and Manuscripts (Cam- 
bridge, Mass., 1929) , 114. 

19 Louis Batiffol, The Century of the Renaissance, tr. by Elsie F. Buckley, 
(New York, 1916), 334. 
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lecting activities, however, all bear witness to her eclecticism 
rather than to her erudition, and the selection of many items 
appears to have been dictated more by Renaissance fashions 
than by scholarly appreciation. 

It was not without difficulty that Catherine’s literary 
treasures were preserved for France. When the Queen Mother 
died in January, 1589, she left enormous debts which led 
her creditors to demand an inventory of her possessions in 
Paris in order that some settlement of her financial obliga- 
tions might be made.”° Due to the efforts of Jacques Auguste 
de Thou,” himself an ardent bibliophile, this magnificent 
collection was saved from complete dispersion. De Thou 
obtained from Henry IV in 1594 letters patent directing 
the abbé de Bellebranche to return to the Crown those 
manuscripts of Catherine de’ Medici which were still in his 
possession. The opposition of Catherine’s numerous creditors, 
however, so delayed matters that it was not until 1599, after 
the intervention of the Parlement of Paris, that these valuable 
manuscripts definitely became a part of the royal collection.” 
They are now included among the treasures of the Biblio- 
théque Nationale. 

Important as Catherine’s collections were, it should not 
be supposed that they were particularly unusual as com- 
pared with those belonging to her contemporaries. There 
were many ardent bibliophiles in the sixteenth century. The 
libraries of Henry VIII, Mary, Queen of Scots, and Philip 
II of Spain, to mention only a few, reflect the collecting zeal 


20 Abbé Casimier Chevalier, editor, Archives royales de Chenonceau. 
Debtes et créanciers de la royne mére Catherine de Médicis, 1589-1606: docu- 
ments publiés pour la premiére fois d’ apres les archives de Chenonceau (Paris, 
1862) , 2. 

21 The only life of De Thou in English is by John Collinson, The Life 
of Thuanus, with Some Account of His Writings and a Translation of the 
Preface to His History (London, 1807) . 

22 Antoine Le Roux de Lincy, loc. cit., 916; Bonnaffé, op. cit., 24; Delisle, 
op. cit., I, 208. An important decree of the Parlement of Paris relative to 
this affair is printed in Michel Félibien, Histoire de la ville de Paris (Paris, 
1725), V, 38. 
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of the age. Perhaps too little consideration has been given 
to the significance of private collectors in the transmission 
of the cultural heritage of the past. Nevertheless, it is true 
that the humanistic interests and lavish patronage of princes 
and nobles of the Renaissance definitely contributed to the 
preservation and dissemination of secular learning. 

In order to understand clearly the cultural aspects of 
the sixteenth century there must be adequate studies of all 
the manifestations of its varied intellectual interests. Surely 
the library was one of the most important of these manifes- 
tations, and the history of book collecting is an essential chap- 
ter in the cultural life of any people. The princely patrons of 
the Renaissance have long since passed away, but their ac- 
cumulations of literary treasures remain even today as sym- 
bols of the immutability of learning and help to explain how 
human thought has been preserved and transmitted. 





Book Reviews 
MH 


THE WORLD OF THE MIDDLE AGES: A REORIENTATION 
OF MEDIEVAL HISTORY. By John L. LaMonte. (New York: 
Appleton-Century-Crofts, Inc. 1949. Pp. xii, 827. $5.50). 


Good textbooks in medieval history are now numerous. The ap- 
pearance of another, if that too followed the same approach, would 
hardly add much to the historical literature on the Middle Ages. It 
might be dismissed as just another textbook. LaMonte’s book, how- 
ever, is not just another textbook. Its point of view gives it a dis- 
tinction which differentiates it sharply from those already in the field. 

Professor LaMonte deviates markedly from the traditional view 
in his treatment of medieval history. Textbooks in this field now in 
use put the emphasis on western Europe, Germany, and the papacy. 
This purely western European point of view gives a wrong perspective 
to medieval history by overlooking the fact that until the later part of 
the eleventh century the center of civilization was in Constantinople and 
the Moslem East. Professor LaMonte has tried to correct this wrong 
perspective by putting the emphasis where it belongs. For the early 
Middle Ages, until the later part of the eleventh century, the central 
theme of his treatment is the Byzantine empire and the Moslem East; 
for the period after the eleventh century he concentrates on western 
Europe, for western Europe, in the course of this period, assumed the 
ascendant both politically and culturally. Thus, while not neglecting 
the West—indeed having especially full treatment of England and 
France and unusually complete coverage of Sicily and Spain—LaMonte 
in the first portion of his book redresses an old wrong by properly put- 
ting the emphasis on Byzantium. 

The new approach which, by his emphasis, Professor LaMonte has 
given to medieval history was highly desirable and should meet with 
general approval. Byzantium has been the subject of considerable re- 
search both in this and in the last century. Its history, as revealed by 
this research, is not a ‘tedious and uniform tale of weakness and misery,” 
as Gibbon would have it, or “nothing but a tissue of revolts, seditions 
and perfidities,” as Montesquieu held. We know now that only ignorance 
can have been responsible for the statement made by Lecky that the 
“Byzantine empire . . . constitutes with scarcely an exception, the most 
thoroughly base and despicable form that civilization has yet assumed.” 
In the thousand-year long history of Byzantium there are moments of 
weakness and misery; there are revolts, perfidies, and seditions; there are 
crimes and many and peculiar forms of cruelty. But there are also great 
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moments of strength and vigorous expansion; there is philanthropic 
activity; there are great statesmen, soldiers, lawyers, scholars; there are 
men of great moral character; there are reforms which renew and reinvig- 
orate society. There is originality. Finally, Byzantium not only preserved 
and defended the civilization of the ancient world, but it transmitted 
that civilization to posterity. Half of present-day Europe owes the ele- 
ments of its civilization to Byzantium. 

These are facts not entirely unknown to the educated public. St. 
Sophia, writes F. Nansen, a cultured Norwegian, “is and will remain one 
of the most remarkable works of architecture, and if the Byzantine cul- 
ture had created nothing but that, it would be sufficient to classify it 
among the greatest.” And A. N. Whitehead, perhaps not without some 
exaggeration, places the Byzantines and the Mahometans as civilizing 
agents on a higher plane than the Romans. “The distinction separating 
the Byzantines and the Mahometans from the Romans,” he writes, “is 
that the Romans were themselves deriving the civilization which they 
spread. In their hands it assumed a frozen form. Thought halted, and 
literature copied. The Byzantines and the Mahometans were themselves 
the civilization. Thus their culture retained its intrinsic energies, sus- 
tained by physical and spiritual adventure. They traded with the Far 
East: they expanded westward: they codified law: they developed new 
forms of art: they elaborated theologies: they transformed mathematics; 
they developed medicine. . . . Finally the Near East as a centre of civi- 
lization was destroyed by the Tartars and the Turks” and, one might 
add, the Crusaders before them. But this appreciation of the historical 
significance of Byzantium has not yet found its way into the textbooks. 

There is another reason why Professor LaMonte should be com- 
mended for deviating from the traditional treatment of medieval history. 
One may study the past in order to understand the present or he may 
study it because it is per se worth studying. It is largely on the basis 
of the second point that LaMonte has justified his deviation from the 
traditional treatment of medieval history. But he could have justified 
it also on the basis of the first. The growing significance of Russia and 
other Slavic nations imposes upon us the necessity of studying their past 
in order that we may better understand their present, but the study 
of their past leads us straight back to Byzantium. “Numerous are the 
peoples,” writes Dvornik, “‘“on whom Byzantium has exerted its influence. 
From Asia Minor to the steppes of Russia, from the mountains of the 
Caucasus to the shores of the Adriatic, Byzantium has displayed its action 
and spread its ideas. A great race especially owes to it almost all its past: 
The Slavic race. Today still, if the west, in the main, considers this 
race strange, it is chiefly because of this reason. The Slavic soul, dreamy, 
mystic, so difficult to analyze, gentle, docile, violent and cruel, is an 
enigma for the western soul which despairs ever being able to understand 
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it. This is because it has been formed by Byzantine ideas. Byzantium 
incorporated its genius into the genius of the Slavs. It is Byzantium which 
moulded the undisciplined tribes, Serbs, Bulgarians, Russians, Croatians 
even, and made nations out of them. It is Byzantium which gave to 
them its religion and institutions; which taught their princes to govern; 
which transmitted to them the very principles of civilization, writing 
and literature. Byzantium is reflected in the entire historic evolution of 
the Slavs. One must begin by studying it, if he wishes to understand 
them.” 

Thus Byzantium, the center of civilization of the Christian world 
for eight centuries, is not only per se worth studying. It is worth studying 
also because it offers the key to the understanding of modern eastern 
Europe. Professor LaMonte, by the emphasis which he puts on Byzan- 
tium, does not only correct the wrong perspective given by medieval 
history by other textbooks; but by introducing the student to Byzantium 
he opens for him a field, which, if further cultivated, would prove very 
fruitful. His book should have many adoptions. 


PETER CHARANIS 
Rutgers University 


IDEAS AND INSTITUTIONS IN EUROPEAN HISTORY, 800-1715. 
Edited by Thomas C. Mendenhall, Basil D. Henning, and Archibald 
S. Foord. (New York: Henry Holt and Company, 1948. Pp. 369. 
$2.75). 

THE QUEST FOR A PRINCIPLE OF AUTHORITY IN EUROPE, 
1715-PRESENT. Edited by Thomas C. Mendenhall, Basil D. Hen- 
ning, and Archibald S. Foord, with the collaboration of Gordon A. 
Craig and Leonard Krieger (New York: Henry Holt and Company. 
1948. Pp. 376. $2.75). 


The source material in these volumes was selected and arranged by 
the editors after three years of experiment in their classes at Yale Uni- 
versity. While they modestly acknowledge indebtedness to earlier com- 
pilations of readings and problems—e. g., Professor Fling’s work on the 
French Revolution—they can properly be credited with having produced 
an unusually distinguished collection both in variety of selections and 
thoughtfulness of organization. The present reviewer has used both 
volumes in an introductory history course of which he is in charge in 
a large eastern university. That experience seems to show that these 
readings impose a certain obligation upon both instructor and student. 
Since the editors have not only attempted to stimulate the student to 
ask his own questions about the material but have also printed about 
twenty questions to be answered with each problem, only regular staff 
members or carefully selected graduate assistants are likely to possess 
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the breadth of learning and flair for reasoning without which the class 
or section can scarcely be guided with any felicity. The student must be 
literate, or at least sufficiently inspired to use his dictionary. The better 
student will almost certainly be enthusiastic about these opportunities 
to see how the historian actually has to deal with diverse and sometimes 
conflicting evidence. The poorer student can, with care, be led some 
way into the elementary mysteries of the historian’s technique. Perhaps 
something is gained simply if he comes to respect the issues involved 
and to distrust cheap and easy generalities. 

Each volume contains fourteen or fifteen problems around which the 
selections are centered. Most of the subjects in the first volume are those 
which one would expect to find in any source book on the medieval and 
early modern period—e. g., feudalism, the church, the mind of the 
Middle Ages, and the Renaissance in Italy. In the second volume there 
is a somewhat greater unity of theme, since nearly all the problems are 
based upon phases of three great modern movements: liberalism, na- 
tionalism, and socialism. Volume I is distinguished by two “visual” prob- 
lems (“Carcassonne and Chartres,” and “The Palace of Versailles’) 
prepared with the assistance of the Carnegie Corporation and hand- 
somely illustrated with numerous large-scale photographs and drawings 
which may be purchased at a reasonable price for use by the instructor 
in the classroom. 

The editors preface each problem with one or two appropriate quota- 
tions and a page of general introduction. To treat the meaning and 
background of a problem adequately in one page is difficult, but the task 
has been accomplished here with notable clarity and almost constant 
avoidance of dangerous oversimplification. In the second volume (p. 
337) the editors do, however, identify Soviet Russia with Fascist Italy 
and Nazi Germany as being all characterized by “integral nationalism,” 
which they seem with questionable judgment to equate with “totalitar- 
ianism.” But since none of the illustrative selections which follow are 
from or about Russia the editors present no evidence to support the 
identification. The volumes have been nicely printed with a large two- 
column page. Not least of their advantages are paper covers which keep 


down the price for the student and at the same time wear remarkably 
well. 
C. VINCENT CONFER 


Syracuse University 


HISTORY OF EUROPE. By Carlton J. H. Hayes, Marshall Whithed 


Baldwin, and Charles Woolsey Cole. (New York: Macmillan Com- 
pany. 1949. Pp. xxvi, 1049. $5.00.) 


The use of a textbook in the teaching of history poses a difficult 
problem. How is a text to avoid the questionable practice of giving the 
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student a series of conclusions and judgments which are not based upon 
factual evidence presented, but upon the author's ipse dixit? Is such 
instruction the best means of demonstrating for a beginner the scientific 
method, i. e., arriving at general conclusions only after exhaustive study 
of factual data? If this be the goal of the teacher of history, nearly all 
textbooks must fall short of the mark, since limitations of space preclude 
an adequacy of evidence to support general inferences. No exception is 
the recently published single volume History of Europe by Carlton J. 
H. Hayes, Marshall W. Baldwin and Charles W. Cole. This work under- 
takes to relate the experience of Western man from the Neolithic Age 
to the current Cold War. Nowhere do the defects of the textbook method 
of historical exposition appear more nakedly than in the opening chap- 
ters. Within thirty-six pages the Near Eastern civilizations of the Su- 
merians, Akkadians, Egyptians, Hebrews, Phoenicians, Chaldeans and 
Persians as well as those of the Cretans and Greeks are “disposed of” 
by passing reference to their contributions. Granted the well-nigh im- 
possible restrictions of space in such a single volume survey, it might 
nevertheless have been a better plan of acquainting the student with 
the cultures of the Ancient Near East by some topical method rather 
than by hastily sketching the contributions in a chronological sequence 
which treats the Hebrews, for example, in a single page. 

The chapters on the Middle Ages do greater justice to the talents of 
Professor Baldwin. Factual evidence is cited to an extent which might 
plausibly justify some general conclusions about the rise and spread of 
Christianity, the barbarian invasions, and the supplanting of the Roman 
imperium by theocratic rule. The greater part of the volume is given 
over to the modern period, which, on the whole, is competently treated 
by Professor Cole. But once again the reader wonders whether a topical 
or institutional presentation might not be better than a breath-taking 
chronological narrative which strides in seven league boots across the 
whole course of Western experience since the Renaissance and 
Reformation. 

Lucidity, gracefulness, and consistency of style are supplied this 
coéperative work by Professor Hayes, who wrote the second draft of the 
manuscript in its entirety. The book is handsomely gotten up and is 
embellished with an abundance of illustrations, the selection of which 
frequently shows artistic imagination. For those who want to use a single 
volume text this is as good as any with which the reviewer is acquainted, 
but even this careful survey by unquestionably competent historians 
brings out the faults inherent in the genre. 


JERE CLEMENS KING 
University of California, Los Angeles 
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THE FOREIGN RELATIONS OF TURKEY, 1481-1512. By Sydney N. 
Fisher. (Urbana: University of Illinois Press. 1948. Pp. 125. $1.50 
paperboard, $2.50 clothbound.) 


Professor Fisher begins his study with a description of Sultan 
Bayezid's life and an account of the civil war for the possession of the 
throne which followed his father’s death. He tells of Bayezid’s troubles 
with his brother Jem, the latter’s escape to Rhodes and his subsequent 
transfer to France and Italy. Bayezid’s fear of the possibility of Jem’s 
return (1482-95) and his negotiations with Charles VIII and Pope Inno- 
cent VIII, who used Jem as a lever in their dealings with the Turks, 
are presented in some detail and substantiated with adequate docu- 
mentation. “By 1487 there was common knowledge in Italy of the Pope’s 
scheme to bring Jem into Italy and place him at the head of a crusade” 
against Bayezid (p. 43). The whole episode of Jem is ably presented, 
and yet the reviewer suspects that the entire story will not be told until 
all the Turkish materials are made available. The relations with Poland 
and Hungary, the wars with those nations, the statement on the Ottoman 
relations with Russia’s Ivan III and the latter’s effort to establish com- 
mercial ties with Turkey seem to merit more attention than the brief 
notice the author gives them. The preparation of Venice for war (1499- 
1503), her relations with the Pope and various Italian states, her search 
for allies, culminating in a definite league against Bayezid, are expertly 
analyzed. The achievements of Bayezid, overshadowed by those of 
Mohammed the Conqueror before him and Suleiman “The Magnificent” 
after him, have been often overlooked by historians. “Although the 
empire had been extended slightly during his reign, these few additions 
were extremely valuable.” (p. 112). Under Bayezid’s rule the empire 
emerged as a dominant Balkan power and a dominant seapower in the 
eastern Mediterranean. “Because Bayezid was at heart a man of peace, 
the conquests of his reign were few and small, but this very peace fur- 
thered commercial relations with nearly all the known world to such 
an extent that Bayezid, in his position on the Bosphorus, was undoubt- 
edly the wealthiest monarch of his age.” (p. 112). The victory over 
Venice sealed the fate of the eastern Mediterranean for the next 300 
years, paving the way for the conquests and work of Selim I and Sulei- 
man the Magnificent. 

Professor Fisher does not fail to note, albeit briefly, the major in- 
ternal developments in the time of Bayezid, i.e., the important sec- 
tarian movements—the Shiite and Sufi heresies. Bayezid’s relations with 
Persia, a newly risen eastern neighbor, the war with that power and 
the suppression of the Shiite heresy (1500-1511), inaugurated the great 
struggle between the Sunni Turks and Shiite Persians for political and 
religious supremacy in the Moslem world, which ultimately ended in 
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favor of the Turks. In conclusion Professor Fisher discusses the tragic 
end of Bayezid, deposed on April 24, 1512, by his son Selim. 

This is a concise work which includes far more information than 
the number of pages indicates. Professor Fisher has done an excellent 
job on the relations of the Ottoman Empire with Europe during one 
of the most complex periods in Ottoman history. The subject matter, 
based almost exclusively on Italian documentary sources, is expertly pre- 
sented and analyzed. It is a substantial contribution to the understand- 
ing of a very colorful and significant period in Ottoman history. 


WAYNE S. VUCINICH 
Stanford University 


THE EVOLUTION OF THE ZOLLVEREIN. A STUDY OF THE 
IDEAS AND INSTITUTIONS LEADING TO GERMAN ECO- 
NOMIC UNIFICATION BETWEEN 1815 AND 1833 (UNIVER- 
SITY OF MICHIGAN PUBLICATIONS, HISTORY AND PO- 
LITICAL SCIENCE, XVII). By Arnold H. Price. (Ann Arbor: Uni- 
versity of Michigan Press. 1949. Pp. xi, 298. $3.50.) 


This monograph is the product of the author’s doctoral training at 
the University of Michigan, involving only a few changes from the 
original dissertation. Although it still preserves to some degree the ex- 
cessive technicality of such studies, it makes a highly valuable contri- 
bution to the story of the intellectual background of the Zollverein. 
The author makes extensive use of contemporary pamphlets to reveal 
the gradual formulation of more coherent and logical ideas with re- 
spect to the economic unification of Germany. As is always true of 
intellectual history, the demonstration of the causative role of ideas 
with respect to events is often uncertain. Such a demonstration is 
especially difficult with respect to the Zollverein, since, as the author 
notes, the final role of action lay much more with the German cabinets 
than with the people. 

Perhaps of greatest significance in this study is the author’s revalua- 
tion of Friedrich List and Carl Friedrich Nebenius to the Zollverein, 
with the result that he assigns to neither a role of prime importance in 
its actual formation. Rather, Price emphasizes the part played by prac- 
tical statesmen who hammered out the ultimate decisions through an 
intricate process of compromise. In this process of compromise the 
policies and activities of South German statesmen were a considerable 
influence. Although Prussian leadership was most responsible for the 
ultimate institution evolved, the Prussian statesmen are revealed to have 
moved very slowly from the original Zollanschliisse of the Prussian en- 
claves to the creation of a broader plan assigning a role of independent 
partnership to larger states. Political concomitants of economic unifi- 
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cation, although foreseen in the earliest period of discussion, tended to 
assume a role secondary to that of considerations of economic advantage. 

Price’s study supplies for the formative years of the Zollverein the 
intricate picture of discussion and compromise, supplementing the 
excellent study of the Zollverein as a whole by the British historian, W. 
O. Henderson. Full exploration of the intellectual background of later 
periods of the Zollverein remains yet to be undertaken. 


EARL. R. BECK 
The Florida State University 


THE AMERICAN POLITICAL TRADITION AND THE MEN 
WHO MADE IT. By Richard Hofstadter. (New York: Alfred A. 
Knopf. 1948. Pp. xi, 378, xviii. $4.00). 

This book is probably the keenest of the brief interpretative cross- 
sections of American history. The author presents the results of his 
own inquiries and others’ rather than an elaboration of a preconcep- 
tion. Some of the men analyzed in the twelve chapters, from the founding 
fathers to Franklin D. Roosevelt, are probed more deeply than in their 
published biographies. Richard N. Current's work on Calhoun and 
Bray Hammond’s on Jackson, for instance, are made available to those 
who may know Wiltse’s and Schlesinger’s books but not the less ac- 
cessible periodical materials. In the chapter on Lincoln the critique 
of early Republican “radicalism” should be especially illuminating to 
the general reader, though moral principle in the early Repubiican 
party “in the Northwest” is not disproved by references to examples 
of Negrophobia in Kansas, Missouri, and Illinois (p. 111). 

Mr. Hofstadter’s central theme is the fundamental conservatism of 
most American politicians. Intellectually he understands it—their office 
is, in large part, as Wendell Phillips said, “not to instruct public 
opinion, but to represent it” (p. 136)—, but he does not like it. He 
is more sophisticated than some who see present problems and personnel 
matched in the past, but while he denies that Andrew Jackson was 
Franklin D. Roosevelt, he seems to wish that Jackson, Roosevelt, and 
others might have been more ahead of their times than they were. He 
is neither doctrinaire nor partisan but sometimes a bit of the iconoclast. 
In his last four chapters especially, which are among the most interest- 
ing but where he gets out of the periods on which he has done the 
most research, he is prone to sharp though not novel judgments. When 
he says of Theodore Roosevelt that “his switch to progressivism seems 
not so much a change of views as a violent change in language prompted 
by the call of ambition” (p. 241), this reviewer wonders how long H. 
F. Pringle’s useful and interesting life of Theodore Roosevelt, with 
all its bias and unbalance, will continue to be accepted as “a critical 
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and objective work of unusual discernment” (p. 368). If Roosevelt 
“seems to have had few concrete ideas about economic policy” (p. 219), 
perhaps the case is analagous to Ben Jonson’s judgment on Shakespeare's 
“little Latin and less Greek,” though Richard T. Ely, among other 
competent judges, seemed to have a more favorable view. A. W. Gris- 
wold, in Farming and Democracy, recently has restated evidence con- 
trary to the statement that “Roosevelt did not have . . . the devotion 
of the small man to small property” (p. 222), at least with reference 
to the rural and agricultural scenes. Gifford Pinchot’s autobiography 
conveys an appreciation of the progressive spirit in government which, 
it seems to this reviewer, ought to enter more into future evaluations 
of Roosevelt. It is perhaps unfair to expect Hofstadter to do what How- 
ard K. Beale will do on Roosevelt, but a major virtue of Hofstadter’s 
work is that it makes one impatient with ideas too easily assumed, in- 
cluding his own. 

The chapters on Wilson and Franklin D. Roosevelt include surveys 
of their positions in international affairs; that on Wilson’s foreign 
policy is fuller and, like all of the book, provocative, but somehow it 
seems to fall short of the integration and of the clear and judicious 
judgment of most of the book. In his bibliography Hofstadter indicates 
that for the neutrality period he “relied most heavily on Charles Callan 
Tansill’s America Goes to War (p. 371),1 and omits reference to Sey- 
mour’s American Neutrality and Paxson’s Pre-War Years, among better- 
balanced works. Among books on F. D. Roosevelt he finds space and 
use for Elliott Roosevelt’s As He Saw It and Adamic’s Dinner at the 
White House, without noting their highly debatable character. But 
no one can be on irreproachable ground throughout a book like this. 
Somewhat like Toynbee and Beard (on a different scale, to which Hof- 
stadter does not pretend, and perhaps without so much eagerness for 
a formula), Hofstadter is enormously successful in jarring the rest of 
us into thought with his widely scattered materials; he is stimulating 
and informative throughout. This reviewer hopes that his book will 
appear widely on college reading lists as well as on the trade shelves. 
It is refreshing to find such apt exception to C. F. Kettering’s charge 
that research is vertical while life is horizontal, as well as to Dean 
Blegen’s lament that historians’ English is not a style but an occu- 
pational disease. A footnote to the matter of the author’s style, which on 
the whole is delightfully graceful and incisive: cannot the use of “bald- 
ing” (p. 200) and “bumbled” (p. 312) be left to Time magazine? 

EARL S. POMEROY 
University of Oregon 


1 Tansill reveals his bias more compactly in a recent review of Charles 
Beard’s President Roosevelt and the Coming of the War in the Mississippt 
Valley Historical Review, XXXV (December, 1948) , 532-34. 
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PATHS TO THE PRESENT. By Arthur M. Schlesinger. (New York: 
Macmillan Company. 1949. Pp. 317. $3.00). 


Every generation of historians has had its pacesetter. More than a 
quarter century ago, Arthur M. Schlesinger with his New Viewpoints 
in American History assumed this function for the 1920’s. Now, with 
the appearance of his new volume of essays, he is well on his way 
toward becoming the bellwether for a second generation. 

The New Viewpoints heralded the full revolt against history as past 
politics; its emphasis on the social and cultural factors helped stimulate 
that reévaluation best typified in the History of American Life series. 
Yet for all of its social emphasis, it did not ignore politics; it broadened 
the base of American history by adding new criteria to the old, and 
by viewing the old in the light of the new. 

Paths to the Present performs much the same function by further 
broadening the base, both ideologically and spatially. Here again is 
much social history and even more questioning of the fundamental 
nature of our governmental system. What distinguishes it most from 
its predecessor is a three-essay section on war and the role of the 
United States in the world. Add to this section an interpretation of 
the immigrant and a suggestive study on the role of food, and the 
total provides a fairly comprehensive appreciation of the global setting 
for American history. 

One of the most interesting studies, because of the novel technique 
employed, is ‘‘A Yardstick for Presidents,” which first appeared in some- 
what shorter form in Life. Professor Schlesinger polled fifty-five leading 
scholars in American history and government upon their evaluation of 
the Presidents. He lists the results and speculates upon the personal 
qualities and national conditions which on occasion have brought forth 
great leaders. 

“The Tides of National Politics,” an examination of the liberal- 
conservative shifts, is even more thought-provoking. The author, after 
certain weighting, concludes that liberals average 16.2 years in power, 
followed by conservatives for 14.8 years. Writing before the 1948 elec- 
tion, he assumed that a conservative cycle had begun in 1947 which 
would extend to 1962—and as yet the 81st Congress has done little to 
prove him wrong. These cycles, he thinks, have had a salutary effect: 
“A period of imaginative leadership, of experimentalism and demo- 
cratic innovation, has been followed by one of sober reflection, of 
digestion of the gains and renewed vigilance for the rights of property.” 

Other essays touch upon the role of the city, clubs and organiza- 
tions, problems of the presidency, and American prophecies. One of 
the most useful and readable sections of the book is the group of ex- 
cellent bibliographical sketches in the rear. 

How then, to judge by these essays, is one to gauge American his- 
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torical writing at the middle of the century? It is more comprehensive 
in scope, better integrated with other fields of knowledge, and more 
vitally part of the flow of world history than was the “new history.” 
Part of this shift in emphasis is indicative of the traumatic changes a 
second world war and a cold war have wrought in social science as 
well as American society. 

In part the basic tenets antedate the coming to America of scien- 
tific history; they emphasize in twentieth century language the nine- 
teenth century faith of George Bancroft and his contemporaries in 
the American democratic spirit. Professor Schlesinger sets the keynote 
for this in the conclusion of his opening essay, “What Then is the Ameri- 
can, This New Man?” He strongly affirms, “The American character, 
whatever its shortcomings, abounds in courage, creative energy and 
resourcefulness, and is bottomed upon the profound conviction that 
nothing in the world is beyond its power to accomplish.” 


FRANK FREIDEL 
University of Illinois 


THE AGE OF THE GREAT DEPRESSION, 1929-1941. By Dixon 
Wecter. (New York: Macmillan Company. 1948. Pp. xii, 362. $5.00). 


Mr. Wecter’s book comprises Volume XIII of the well-known History 
of American Life series and is a useful addition to the growing literature 
on the period of the Thirties. The author has prepared himself well 
for the difficult task of surveying the major phases of American life 
during that disturbing decade; he reveals in the critical bibliography 
an impressive range of familiarity with the pertinent available sources. 
The chapters themselves, well organized and smartly titled, cover a 
broad sweep of subject matter. Mr. Wecter narrates the coming of the 
crisis and the depression, the change of political command, and the 
feverish action of the Hundred Days. He then turns to a topical treat- 
ment of the Thirties, with concentration upon the expanding role of 
government, labor movements, the new regionalism, problems of youth 
and old age, leisure time activities, literary trends, and scientific de- 
velopments. Ingeniously woven into these general topics are innumera- 
ble related subjects, such as education, religion, transportation, sex 
mores, and utopian crusading. 

The author has not clearly set forth the inclusive dates of the Great 
Depression. The title of the book refers to the years 1929-1941, but 
Mr. Wecter frequently suggests in the text a more limited period for 
the Depression years. He speaks, for example (p. 116), of “An impetus, 
begun by the Depression and continued by the New Deal. . . .” Does 
he mean that the New Deal survived the Depression? Most economists 
would hold that Depression gave way to Recovery, in the business-cycle 
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sense, sometime during the decade, but Mr. Wecter does not mark the 
turning point. While the book’s title is attractive and justifiable, clarifi- 
cation of this matter in the text would have been helpful to this reader. 

Moise fundamental than the problem of “dating” the Great Depres- 
sion is the question of selection and depth of treatment of subject mat- 
ter. In attempting a comprehensive survey of a recent and highly com- 
plicated period of social history, Mr. Wecter has faced a dilemma that 
few writers have completely solved. Had he selected a limited number 
of topics from the tangled story of the decade and developed them 
thoroughly, he would have been called to account by some critics for 
producing but a partial story. Choosing, as he did, to try to cover nearly 
all the noteworthy movements of the period, he has run the risk of 
achieving a mere compilation. The actual result of Mr. Wecter’s effort 
is a remarkably skillful condensation; yet it offers little that is new to 
the historian and seldom probes very deeply. In this sense the author is 
a victim of his myriad facts. In some passages, paragraph follows para- 
graph in a parade of problems and programs of the Depression era. 
The treatment of contemporary literature, while showing a broad and 
firm grasp, proves to be in large measure a listing of names and titles, 
linked with well-chosen and colorful adjectives or phrases. The limits of 
his space have prohibited a fuller treatment by Mr. Wecter so long as 
broad coverage remained his goal. By dint of lively writing the author 
has achieved that goal as satisfactorily as one might hope. But one may 
ask if the ‘“‘broad coverage” aim is the most fruitful approach to an 
understanding of the past—or an approach likely to produce the highest 
literary quality. 

As a survey for college students, The Age of the Great Depression 
should find wide acceptance. The author, while writing from a moderate 
New Deal point of view, draws a balanced picture of the failings and 
the accomplishments of the Roosevelt administration. The format, in 
conformance with previous volumes of the American Life series, is 
clear and attractive; the index appears adequate, and the bibliography 
is excellent. In terms of what he set out to do, Mr. Wecter has written 
a successful book. 


THOMAS H. GREER 
Michigan State College 
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New Chapters 


The following chapters have been installed since our last issue: 
Gamma Beta (Bradley University) was installed on March 19, 1949, by 
Philip Mitterling, National Councillor, and Dr. Louis A. R. Yates, mem- 
ber of Xi (Southern California) who is now on the Bradley faculty. 
Gamma Gamma (Mississippi State College for Women) was installed 
on April 14, 1949, by Dr. Bernerd C. Weber of Beta Pi (Alabama) and 
Dr. Edythe Mange, who is a charter member of Epsilon (Illinois) and 
a member of the faculty of the Mississippi State College for Women. 
This chapter is in our g2nd state. Gamma Delta (Women’s College of 
the University of North Carolina) was installed on May 21, 1949, by Dr. 
Austin Venable of Alpha Tau (Winthrop), aided by Dr. Robert Hocker 
(Gamma, Pennsylvania) of the Women’s College faculty. This is the 
33rd state in which we have a chapter. Gamma Epsilon at Texas West- 
ern College (formerly Texas College of Mines) was installed on May 
27, 1949, by Dr. Eugene O. Porter, member of Zeta (Ohio State) and 
associate professor of history at Texas Western. Gamma Zeta (Witten- 
berg College) was installed on May 18, 1949, by Dr. A. P. Rosselot of 
Beta Zeta (Otterbein) and members of the Beta Zeta chapter. Gamma 
Eta (University of Florida) was installed on June 5, 1949, by three 
charter members of the chapter who were already members of other 
chapters—Dr. Ancil Payne of Epsilon (Illinois), Dr. Frank Doty of 
Omicron (Omaha), and Dr. Donald Worcester of Chi (California). 
Gamma Theta (University of Minnesota at Duluth) was installed on 
June 6, 1949, by Dr. W. B. Ready of Phi (Minnesota), aided by Dr. 
E. H. Pieper of Epsilon (Illinois) and Dr. Maude Lindquist of Phi 
(Minnesota), both staff members at Duluth. Gamma Iota (University 
of California, Santa Barbara College) was installed on June 11, 1949, 
by Dr. A. Russell Buchanan of Sigma (New Mexico) and Dr. Philip 
Powell of Chi (California), both members of the Santa Barbara history 
faculty. Gamma Kappa (Tulane University) was installed on October 
29, 1949. Dr. John Duffy, a member of Pi (Northwestern State College, 
Louisiana), directed the installation and was assisted by Edgar J. Cheat- 
ham of Alpha Beta (Wooster) and Frank E. Vandiver of Beta Alpha 
(Texas). The new issue of the Blue Book of Phi Alpha Theta, pub- 
lished in September, 1949, lists all the current chapters of the fraternity. 





News Section 
Chapter News 


Beta chapter (University of Pittsburgh) held its annual summer tea 
July 29, 1949, at which time sixteen Pitt history majors and instructors 
were initiated into the fraternity. The tea was held at the home of 
Dr. and Mrs. John W. Oliver. The afternoon program included a talk 
by Stanton C. Crawford, Dean of the College, who had recently re- 
turned from Europe. 

Beta Beta chapter (Stanford University) honored Professor Edgar 
E. Robinson of Stanford University, who was recently elected a national 
honorary member of Phi Alpha Theta, at a dinner on May 19, 1949. Also 
at the dinner, Richard P. Cecil, a member of the chapter, was awarded 
a prize of $100 for the best paper submitted in the history essay contest 
sponsored by Beta Beta. The winning essay, entitled “Objectivity and 
the Writing of History,” is published in this issue of THe Historian. 

Beta Kappa chapter (San Diego State College) is carrying on a very 
active program. In recent meetings the chapter heard General Holland 
“Howling Mad” Smith speak on his war experiences in the Pacific area 
and Mr. Robert W. Bothamley of New Zealand, who spoke on the 
present New Zealand labor government and its significance in respect 
to socialism. Beta Kappa has also collected approximately $45 for the 
“Save the Children Federation.” The chapter now has some fifty 
members. 

Brigadier General Maurice G. Holmes, USMC, retired, at present a 
student for the master’s degree at San Diego State, is the new president 
of Beta Kappa chapter. He succeeds Ben F. Dixon, who, like General 
Holmes, returned to college halls after a distinguished career. Mr. 
Dixon founded the Hospital Corps Quarterly of the U.S. Navy, was 
founding editor of The Orient at Shanghai, and was Director of the 
Disciples of Christ Historical Society. He also compiled a series of 
public health laws for the government of Haiti in 1990. 

Beta Nu chapter (Davis and Elkins College) is publishing an im- 
pressive chapter magazine, The Davis and Elkins Historical Magazine, 
(subscription, $1 per year). This periodical merits the encouragement of 
chapter subscriptions, such as already entered by the Beta Beta chapter 
at Stanford, for the Stanford library. The March, 1949, issue included, 
among other items, an interesting article on a Union spy in West Vir- 
ginia during the Civil War. 

A series of lectures open to the Elkins public was given by faculty 
members of Beta Nu chapter of Phi Alpha Theta during the spring 
semester of 1949: “First Land Battles of the Civil War,” by Professor 
George D. McNeill; “A Civil War Spy in West Virginia,” by Dr. Har- 
riet H. Shoen; “The Israelite Settlement of Palestine,” by Dr. S. Wilds 
Du Bose; “Communism in the Far East,” by Professor Stephen P. Toad- 
vine; and “Labor's New Strength,” by Professor Wayne Erickson. 
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Personal 


Dr. Roy F. Nichols (Gamma, University of Pennsylvania) was 
awarded the Pulitzer Prize in history for 1948, for his book covering the 
five years before the Civil War, The Disruption of American Democracy. 

Dr. Nelson P. Mead, a charter member of Alpha Mu at City Col- 
lege of New York, professor of history and chairman of the department, 
retired on February 1, 1949, after forty-seven years of service. From 
1938 to 1941 he was acting president of City College. He is succeeded 
as chairman by Dr. J. E. Wisan, who has been at CCNY since 1922. 

Dr. Thomas D. Clark is the new editor of the Journal of Southern 
History. He will be assisted by Dr. J. Merton England, who is also 
a member of the history faculty and of Tau chapter at the University 
of Kentucky. 

Dr. W. Turrentine Jackson of the University of Chicago, a member 
of Phi, University of Minnesota, will be visiting professor of United 
States history at the University of Glasgow, Scotland, for the academic 
year 1949-1950. 

Dr. Frank Freidel (Xi, University of Southern California), formerly 
of Vassar College, has accepted an appointment as assistant professor of 
history at the University of Illinois. 

Dr. Dexter Perkins, department chairman at the University of Ro- 
chester and national honorary member of Phi Alpha Theta, took part 
in the Salzburg Seminar in American Studies during July and August, 
1949. In March and April he delivered the Gottesman Foundation lec- 
tures at the University of Uppsala on American diplomatic history. 

Among summer session posts for 1949 were the following: Dr. Fred 
H. Harrington of Wisconsin, a member of Alpha at the University of 
Arkansas, taught at the University of Pennsylvania summer session; 
A. E. Hutcheson (Alpha Iota, University of Nevada) taught at Western 
Reserve; and Dr. Duane D. Smith (Alpha Kappa, University of Toledo) 
taught at West Virginia University. 

Dr. Carl Brand (Beta Beta, Stanford University) is president of the 
Pacific Coast Branch of the American Historical Association for 1949. 

Earl S. Pomeroy, formerly editor of THe Historian, and presently 
a member of the Editorial Board and the National Advisory Committee 
of Phi Alpha Theta, has been appointed associate professor of Ameri- 
can history at the University of Oregon. 

Dr. Burr C. Brundage has been appointed chairman of the History 
Department at Cedar Crest College, Allentown, Pennsylvania, for the 
academic year 1949-1950. 

Dudley Cornish, National Councillor of Phi Alpha Theta, received 
his doctorate from the University of Colorado in August, 1949. He has 
been appointed assistant professor of history in the Social Science De- 
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partment of Kansas State Teachers College, Pittsburgh, Kansas, where 
he will also serve as sponsor of Lambda chapter of Phi Alpha Theta. 

Dr. Russell Elliott (Chi, University of California) has joined the 
history faculty at Nevada as assistant professor, and is faculty advisor 
for Alpha Iota chapter. He was formerly on the staff of the Southern 
Oregon College of Education. Dr. Elliott earned his Ph.D. at California 
under Professors F. L. Paxson and H. E. Bolton with a thesis on the 
Goldfield-Tonopah, Nevada, mining era. 

Dr. LeRoy H. Fischer, of Oklahoma A. and M. College, has served 
during 1948-49 as president of Nu chapter of Phi Alpha Theta. He 
took leave from teaching duties for the summer of 1949 to edit the 
Civil War diaries of Adam Gurowski. An article, “Lincoln’s Gadfly— 
Adam Gurowski,” will be published in a forthcoming issue of the Missis- 
sippi Valley Historical Review. Dr. Fischer is also Chancellor of the 
Southwestern Region (Oklahoma and Texas) of Pi Gamma Mu, the 
National Social Science Honor Society. 

Miss Mary Viola Phillips, President of Beta chapter (University of 
Pittsburgh) represented the National Council of Geography Teachers 
at the second UNESCO conference held at Cleveland, Ohio, March 
31-April 2. She has also been appointed State chairman of the geography 
section of the Curriculum Revising Committee of Pennsylvania. 

Dr. John B. McCraw, Jr., (Eta, Southern Methodist University), 
received the degree of Doctor of Philosophy from the University of 
Texas in June, 1949. His dissertation was entitled: “Justice McReynolds 
and the Supreme Court, 1914-1941.” It is hoped that mention of the 
subject may lead those with pertinent information to get in touch with 
Dr. McCraw, who is expanding the dissertation into a more compre- 
hensive study of the late Justice. 

Mr. Laurence Thurmon, former president of Beta chapter (Uni- 
versity of Pittsburgh), has been transferred to the Economite Settlement, 
Ambridge State Historical Shrine, Ambridge, Pennsylvania. He will 
assume the duties of curator there. 

At Georgetown University, the following members of Beta Pi chap- 
ter received the M.A. degree in June, 1949: Robert J. Alexander, 
Eugene H. Bacon, and Gus A. Crenson. The Ph.D. was granted, with 
dissertation subjects as follows, to: Captain Ben Scott Custer, U.S. 
Navy, “The Geneva Conference for the Limitation of Naval Arma- 
ment—1927;" Anthony Lee Milnar (now at the University of Chicago), 
“Chinese-American Relations with Especial Reference to the Boycott, 
1895-96;" Rev. George Alexander King, S. ]., “The Political and Social 
Ideas of Theodore Dwight Woolsey of Yale.” 

George E. Maynard (Beta Sigma, Franklin College) received his 
Ph.D. in history from Ohio State University on September 3, 1949. He 
has recently been promoted from assistant professor to professor at 
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Franklin College. Dr. Maynard is serving as sponsor of the Beta Sigma 
chapter. 

Beta Nu chapter (Davis and Elkins College) has several of its mem- 
bers doing graduate work in various sections of the country. Troy W. 
Cox is at the University of West Virginia; Genevieve Yosia Davis is 
working toward her master’s degree at the University of Kentucky; 
Charles L. Hoffman is working for his master’s degree at the Journalism 
School of Northwestern University; and Manucher Goodarzi is at the 
University of Oregon. 

Dr. Ann Quattrocchi (Beta, University of Pittsburgh) is a member 
of the social studies section of the State Curriculum Revising Committee 
of Pennsylvania. 

The Pacific Coast branch of the American Historical Association 
committees on awards for 1949 for the best recent books or Ph.D. disserta- 
tions written by young scholars resident in the Far Western states in each 
of the three fields of European, Pacific, and American history included 
Austin E. Hutcheson (Alpha-Iota, University of Nevada), chairman of 
the committee for American history; Francis J. Bowman, (Xi, University 
of Southern California), a member of the committee for European his- 
tory; and Rixford K. Snyder (Beta Beta, Stanford University), a member 
of the committee for Pacific history. 

Dr. Gregory Crampton, of the University of Utah history depart- 
ment and national president of Phi Alpha Theta, spent the year 1948- 
49 on leave of absence while engaged in research in California and in 
Mexico. He was one of the delegates to the First Congress of Historians 
of Mexico and the United States, meeting in Monterrey, Nuevo Leon, 
Mexico, from September 4 to September 9, 1949, sponsored by the Aca- 
demia de Ciencias Historicas de Monterrey, Instituto Nacional de An- 
tropologia e Historia, and the American Historical Association. His- 
torians of both republics participated in the sessions, which dealt with 
preservation of source materials, economic relations between Mexico 
and the United States, intellectual history, literary history, land systems, 
and frontier provinces. The Congress agreed that plans would be drawn 
for another meeting to be held in the near future. A number of Phi 
Alpha Theta members were also present, including John F. Bannon, 
St. Louis University; William J. Griffith, Tulane; Robert Gilmore, Uni- 
versity of California; John J. Johnson, Stanford; Brigham D. Madsen, 
Brigham Young University; Max L. Moorhead, University of Oklahoma; 
Alfred B. Thomas, University of Alabama; Donald E. Worcester, Uni- 
versity of Florida. 


Obituaries 


Dr. Marcus W. Jernegan, professor emeritus of American history 
at the University of Chicago and a national honorary member of Phi 
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Alpha Theta, died at the age of seventy-six on February 19, 1949. After 
receiving two degrees at Brown, under Dr. J. F. Jameson, he completed 
the doctorate in 1906 at the University of Chicago, where he began 
teaching in 1908. Dr. Jernegan guided the research of many graduate 
students in colonial history during his twenty-nine years at Chicago 
until his retirement in 1937. He was author of The American Colonies, 
1492-1750 in the “Epochs of America” series; of Laboring and Depend- 
ent Classes in Colonial America, 1607-1783; and co-author of a school 
text, The Growth of the American People. 


Dr. Winston B. Thorson, member of Phi (University of Minnesota) 
and associate professor of Modern European history at the State Col- 
lege of Washington, died at Pullman, Washington, on April 30, 1949, 
at the age of thirty-five. He received his doctorate at Minnesota in 1940 
and taught at Nebraska State Teachers College, Peru, from 1938 until 
1943, when he came to Washington State College. He was an able 
teacher. His research interests were centered on nineteenth century 
French diplomacy and American press opinion on French diplomacy. 


John Life LaMonte, Henry Charles Lea Professor of Medieval His- 
tory at the University of Pennsylvania, died on October 2, 1949, at 
the age of forty-six. By his death not only the historical profession loses 
a man of unusual past accomplishments and of great future promise, 
but also his many students, friends, and colleagues are deprived of an 
inspiring master, a warm and genuine comrade, and a loyal associate. 

Dr. LaMonte was a graduate of Ohio State University and received 
his degree of doctor of philosophy from Harvard University in 1929. 
After teaching at Ohio State University, the University of Nebraska, 
and the University of Cincinnati, he was appointed to the Henry 
Charles Lea Chair of Medieval History at the University of Pennsyl- 
vania in 1940. He was author of The World of the Middle Ages and of 
Feudal Monarchy in the Latin Kingdom of Jerusalem, co-editor of 
Philippe de Novara’s Wars of the Emperor Frederick II in Syria and 
Cyprus, and a contributor of many articles on the crusades and the 
Latin Kingdoms of the East in Speculum Byzantion, Byzantina-Meta- 
byzantina, Renaissance, and Bulletin of the International Committee 
of the Historical Sciences. Among his many other activities and asso- 
ciations he was a member of the Medieval Academy, American Histori- 
cal Association, Phi Beta Kappa, and Phi Alpha Theta, as well as edi- 
tor of a projected co-operative series on the Crusades, editor of the 
Translations and Reprints series, member of the Editorial Board of THe 
Historian, and during World War II a naval intelligence officer on the 
staff of Admiral Halsey. 

In spite of all these accomplishments in such a short span of years, 
Dr. LaMonte will be best remembered for his stimulating lectures, 
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which made medieval history a living experience to American under- 
graduates, and for his inspiring guidance of young scholars in medieval 
studies. The warm affection in which he was held by his students is 
indicated by his selection as the most popular lecturer at Pennsylvania 
in 1948. At his passing one of these students spoke for them all: “May 
God rest his gallant soul!” 


LYNN M. CASE 
New Members 


Alpha (University of Arkansas), April 21, 1949: Loren L. Butler, 
Robert J. Franklin, Patricia C. Gocke, Dorothy Jeanne Jackson, Edgar 
Kirk, Marjorie L. Luttrell, Wallace G. Malone, Georgia L. Mills, Ross 
J. Pritchard, Paula Sue Reagen, Patricia E. Rhine, James A. Robb, Bob 
Riley, James E. Scroggs, George J. Stevenson, Marjorie J. Waters. 

Beta (University of Pittsburgh), March 21, 1949: Dr. Guy P. Chap- 
man, John J. Beach, Edward J. Chorazwiz, Harry T. Cupp, Albert 
Deltondo, Irwin Firestone, Sam Hilu, Robert W. Kirby, John P. 
Lambertson, Arthur H. Long, Frank Mast, Richard McCreary, John 
A. Mutzig, Vincent K. Nirella, John Reilly, Leroy Sachs, Mary Savage, 
Robert C. Siess, Miles P. Stanton, John Stargle, Marjorie Zulauf. 

July 29, 1949: Michael Chuberka, James T. C. Liu, Donald M. Mc- 
Cann, Vernon Wahl Metz, George E. Minyo III, Donald W. Mumford, 
James V. Norman, Jr., Russell H. Packard, Robert R. Patterson, Francis 
J. Rifugiate, James T. Sheep, George R. Shifler, Albert C. Koch, Mi- 
chael G. Kovach, Robert J. Foley, William H. Bliss, Everett Gail 
Jackson. 

Delta (Florida State College for Women), March 11, 1949: Betty 
Jean Richards, Mary Ann Yancry, Hilda Sanchez, Irene Kerby, Cath- 
erine Eloise Blanton, John S. Henderson, Warren G. Fouraker. 

Epsilon (University of Illinois), March 10, 1949: Pinckney Miller 
Mayfield, James A. Schmitt, Darrett B. Rutman, Bernard Rosenberg, 
Theodore R. Scott, Jr., Charles W. Simmons, Martha June Smith, 
Wayne C. Temple, John E. Kephart, Joseph Francis Straub, J. C. 
Randall, John P. Agnew, Robert M. Albert, Charles M. Carpenter, 
Robert Gene Hughes, Darrell E. Klink, George W. Kott, Arthur Q. 
Larson, Jr., Roy Herbert Piper. 

Zeta (Ohio State University), May 24, 1949: Harold M. Helfman, 
David Emerson Crabtree, Robert L. Perry, Ralph E. Rice, Franklin 
J. Crawford, John C. Durance, Joan A. Herring, Ross S. Johnson, Louis 
John Kinzelman, Richard C. Knopf, Eugene Francis Kramer, Walter 
Rumsey Marvin, Dino George Pappas, Alvin J. Pitschmann, Richard H. 
Powers, Howard Thomas Roberts, Theodora K. Wilks, Jack S. White, 
George L. Williams, Cherie J. McDougell. 

Eta (Southern Methodist University), May 15, 1949: Lafayette Camp 
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Gilliam, Winnie Langford, Henry Leake McCauley, Robert Aaron Mid- 
dleton, Richard E. Reece, Kenneth Lane Sisserson. 

Iota (Colorado State College of Education, Greeley), March 8, 1949: 
Robert Leland Groves, Eugene Thomas Gregg. 

May 20, 1949: Benjamin Arthur Busch, Gerald E. Brogan, Frances 
L. Burbridge. 

August 4, 1949: Lowell Brooks Baumunk, Jr., Gordon H. Shepard, 
Morris Eddie Hinman, John A. Harmon, Helen I. Snyder, Kathryn M. 
Sorenson, Glenn A. Filer, Betty K. S. Sur. 

Kappa (Muhlenberg College), March 3, 1949: Hugo N. Yanelli, 
William J. Palmer, Henry Northington, Herman D. Nichols, Kenneth 
A. Mastron, Carl S. Herzog, John J. Jaskot, David N. Alloway. 

Lambda (Kansas State Teachers College, Pittsburg), April 20, 1949: 
Barbara Ann Grieb, Keitha Ruth Bohlander, Joseph A. Wade, Alfred 
Elsworth Ross, Joyce Hudiburg. 

Mu (Arkansas State Teachers College), April 19, 1949: Rosemary 
Brashier, Eula L. Blevine, Eva Jean Avra, James C. Morris. 

July 7, 1949: Henry P. Pinter, Leland Allen Myers, Eugenia Con- 
dell, Reddy L. Roper, Oscar William Wyatt. 

August 4, 1949: Laura Ewing, Winona Ollie Jean Bishop, John K. 
Brooks. 

Nu (Oklahoma A. and M. College), April 26, 1949: Frank George 
Bossong, Glen H. Holcomb, Noel Lee Leathers, Donald Willitt John- 
son, Amos DeZell Maxwell, Paul Raymond Shirk. 

May 11, 1949: Alice E. Phelps, Lloyd Frederic Young. 

May 19, 1949: Ralph J. Dixon. 

Xi (University of Southern California), May 7, 1949: Charles Aberle, 
William Woodrow Cordray, Richard S. Cromwell, James O. Henry, 
Dora V. Hunn, Frank T. Inouye, Alice Stanton Jones, Harry Cecil 
Jordan, Conrad Kinstad, P. Basil Lambros, Harlan N. Levich, Ramun- 
teho Matamoros, Walter E. Mayo, Grover J. Moore, William J. Morgan, 
John Robert Olloman, Charles A. Povlovich, Donald Powars, Leonard 
Rudoff, William B. Seal, Theodore A. Tremblay, Duane R. White. 

July 22, 1949: Nolan J. Beat, David Fred Hill, George P. Morros, 
Raymond Dawson Smith, Melanio S. Figuracion, Robert Jerome Burns. 

Pi (Northwestern State College, Louisiana), April 13, 1949: Emily 
Dean Willis, Kasklena Hays, Joe Parker, Mary Cecile Maricelli, Dorothy 
Dale, James Poole, Robert M. S. Butler. 

July 26, 1949: Jules L. Mayeaux, Mary Jewell Johnston, Jerri H. 
Dunn, Ruby Jean Holliman. 

Sigma (University of New Mexico), May 3, 1949: William C. Arntz, 
Alan B. Clark, Jr., Mildred Faris, Charles J. Bayard, Donald W. Allen, 
Gilbert Cureton, Robert W. Delaney, R. Gordon Kenyon, Ira C. Ihde, 
Annette Nichols, Beatrice Jenkins, Paul Sandford, Fred T. Shoffner, 
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Floyd W. Snyder, Francis E. Vieth, Ernest Stapleton, Vina E. Walz, 
Robert Wilken, Doris Hartrick, Arthur R. Steele, Gene Benjamin, 
Elizabeth Ann Dargan, Robert R. Esparza, Eleanor F. Kohlberg, John 
D. Mafit, Martin H. Hall, Betty Sills, Lorenzo B. Sanchez, Gilbert F. 
Trujillo, Milton Rohane, Ray Wilmore, Helen Burson, Helen Dargan. 

Upsilon (Waynesburg College), March 16, 1949: Margaret A. Craig, 
Ronald G. Elbell, Eugene Paul Ganassi, Robert D. Goshorn, Don E. 
Hartsock, Donald E. London, William Lee London, George R. Pro- 
vance, Walter J. Radishek, Sherman E. Wall. 

Phi (University of Minnesota), December 10, 1948: Ellis N. Living- 
ston, John Loegering, Fred Emil Lukermann, Jr., Howard Lutz, Wil- 
liam Henry Maehl, Jr., Theola A. McDonald, George A. Membrez, Jr., 
William Robert Monat, Harlys Elizabeth Morrill, Helen Marie Murphy, 
James E. Newman, Floyd H. Pearson, Anna Mae K. Quiggle, William 
Bernard Ready, Robert A. Remole, Lawrence V. Rozycki, Charles Al- 
lan Ryan, Marvin M. Scholten, Richard Narum Schwab, John W. Stet- 
ler, Helen Louise Thurston, Glenn E. Tyler, Garry R. Walz, Stanley P. 
Wasson, Bette Weiss. 

April 20, 1949: James R. Bowman, Harold Richard Christenson, 
George W. Garlid, David Stanley Gebhard, Marion Gene Hatfield, 
Irene C. H. Hutton, Stanley B. Kegler, William Arnold Kesselman, Jay 
M. Kimball, James Aloysius Kritzeck, Kenneth James Labudde, Estelle 
Lau, Robert L. Whitner, Phyllis M. Booton. 

Psi (Kent State University), December 10, 1948: Raymond Michael 
Giannamore, Floyd Elden Watts, David Loren Miller, Louis Bumgart- 
ner, Edward A. Trautz, William E. Bigley, William E. Ulrich, Philip 
Robert Bennett, Alfred A. Skerpan. 

February 15, 1949: Waldo Harold Luxon, Neal John Nelson. 

Omega (Gettysburg College), November 18, 1948: Dorothy Jean 
Brua, Joseph A. Constable, Charles Douglas Cooney, Jesse Hangen, Jr., 
Clara Mae Schafer, Alfred Mathias Strang. 

March 24, 1949: Paul I. Engle, Homer T. Rosenberger, George 
Chandler Bingham, William Hartley Sperry, Charles L. Venable, Carl 
Heim Greenawald. 

Alpha Alpha (Lehigh University), April 21, 1949: James D. Downs, 
Paul R. Evans, Paul C. Rausch, William B. Williamson, Thomas R. 
Weston, Garrett L. Greene, Frederick W. Meuter, Jr., Samuel H. Missi- 
mer, David H. Partington, Forrest G. Schaeffer, Thomas G. White. 

Alpha Beta (Wooster College), October 14, 1948: Mina A. Hayes, 
Edith M. Charpie, Charlotte A. Feagley, Alice S$. Clark, William H. 
Guyot, Philip L. Kintner, John Compton, Shirley J. Strong, Robert 
A. Olsen. 


February 17, 1949: Harry A. Mangold, Joan Elizabeth Brumbaugh, 
Kenneth M. Wright, John M. Fisher, Nancy Clemens, John H. Lyon, 
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John Holden, Demetrio Boersner, Lyman Hartley, William Rowling. 

Alpha Gamma (Bucknell University), December 6, 1948: Robert 
Emmett Farrell, Irvin Graybill, Jr., Richard M. Hays, Jean Isabelle 
Ritchings, John Mosny, Jr., Elmer Ray Stuempfle, John Leo Sloan, 
William Stacey Rollins, Marion Elizabeth Mayfield, Robert A. Goldston, 
William W. Hummel, Caryl S. Shalett, Dorothy Zechman. 

May 15, 1949: Elaine Bennett, Forrest David Brown, Jr., Alice Jane 
Mellinger, Virginia E. Schneeberg, Theodore Kimble Frutiger, Martha 
McNeal Baldwin, Margery Ruth Wilson, Richard Langston Eddy, James 
Sharp, Marvin W. Weinstein, Henry Hopper Dyer, Jane Elizabeth 
Hamer. 

Alpha Delta (Marquette University), April 24, 1949: Edward John 
Farrell, Marvin Walter Batt, Robert W. Flaig, Anna Fuchs, James M. 
Haas, Leonard J. Lalasz, Gordon J. Madden, Leo M. McDonnell, Ken- 
neth Roland Ste. Marie, Gene A. Savoie, Henry Sery, Emil A. Sutter, 
Robert F. Williams, John J. Wittak. 

Alpha Epsilon (Southeast Missouri State College), April 28, 1949: 
Samuel J. Bodine, Virgil Monroe Clubb, Dorothy Lenora Cockrell, 
Harold C. Dauernheim, William H. Diepenbrock, Jr., Otho U. Foris- 
ter, Mavis L. Holmes, James W. Griffy, Jr., C. W. Knuckles, Madelyn 
Clare Krahn, M. Jane Leroux, Mason Gene Martin, Russell L. Mason, 
Carmen Tallent, Eveline A. Williams, Howard A. Wynne, Jr. 

Alpha Zeta (John B. Stetson University), November 16, 1948: Doro- 
thy O. Stafford, R. C. Rosa, Ernest Harris Jernigan, John Christian 
Howell, Nita Turner Hansen, James R. Durden. 

May 17, 1949: John M. Banner, Ernest S. Owens, Jr., Roy Rex Pat- 
rick, Robert Beauford McDonald. 

Alpha Eta (Upsala College), May 15, 1949: Frances R. Jewkes, Glen 
R. Peterson, Jr., Julianne L. Paposy, Margaret E. Dunaway, Ernest 
Emerson Butterfield, Jr. 

Alpha Theta (Hofstra College), March 4, 1949: Harold Henry Abt, 
John Andrew Blank, Alice Bonander, Quentin O. Kaiser, Phyllis Lea- 
trice Kornfield, Robert George Koster, William A. Radlinski. 

May 12, 1949: William Robinson Reynolds, Norine Grant Lawson. 

Alpha Iota (University of Nevada), May 27, 1949: Roger J. Mc- 
Gowan, Dexter T. Guio, Gerald W. Galletti, Eleanor Fulstone, Jeanne 
Fulstone, Harry J. Williams, Mary M. Mason Elpern, Aurelio Alfred 
Barbieri, Gene D. McIntyre, George William Franks. 

Alpha Kappa (University of Toledo), December 10, 1948: Jane Reis- 
ner, B. William Tanner, Robert W. Cram, Clifford Baker, Howard 
Mackey, Virginia Faye Andrews, Mary Jane Blank, James Harrel Cobb, 
Virginia Lee Linker, Gordon Bruno, Robert W. Selent, Samuel Mickel- 
son, Norman Richman, Macon Dale Traxler, Atchie C. Winters, Mar- 
gery Bell Garrett. 
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Alpha Lambda (North Texas State College), August 5, 1949: Charles 
O. Smith, Jr., Bonnye Ruth Whitworth. 

Alpha Mu (College of City of New York), May 1, 1949: Paul Harri- 
son Kreisberg, Melvin Frederick Adelson, Samuel Cohen. 

Alpha Nu (Henderson State Teachers College, Arkansas), February 
23, 1949: Darline Lively, David Thornton Jackson, John Henry Hes- 
terly, Richard E. Leggett, William J. Jefferson, John Lewis Ferguson, 
Melvin Franklin Everhart. 

August 3, 1949: Robert Joseph Merritt, Anna M. Duke, Lenora 
Pinkerton, Reuben L. Payne, William Harold Bishop, Harold E. 
Smith, William F. Malcolm. 

Alpha Xi (Westminster College), January 10, 1949: John T. Wil- 
liams, Robert M. Hill, Howard A. Walker, Robert Frederick Field, Har- 
ry William Sample, Richard Miller Wharton, Paul H. Kolterjahn, Don- 
ald Grant Huston. 

March 31, 1949: Harmon E. Fennell, Janet Craig Schaefer, Virginia 
Belle Bretsnyder, James B. Hodges, Elizabeth B. McComb, John E. 
Mathews, Joel Jay Feigenbaum, Dwight Allan White. 

Alpha Omicron (University of Kansas), March 24, 1949: Theodore 
Utschen, Marvin W. Meyer, Harry Mitchell Wardin, Ann Stanton, 
Elizabeth D. Priest, Anita Bedell, Eugene Tate Wells. 

Alpha Rho (University of Utah), March 10, 1949: John William 


Byrd, Orin Nelson Romney, S. Lyman Tyler, L. Keith Wilson, Philip 
C. Sturges, O. Meredith Wilson, Helmut G. Callis, Joan Roberts, Vere 
A. McHenry, Clyde Edward Phelps, Donnette L. Hatch. 

Alpha Sigma (Washington and Jefferson College), April 27, 1949: 
Russell S. Ashman, Robert L. Carlberg, Byron R. Lash, Robert G. 
Provins. 


Alpha Tau (Winthrop College), April 13, 1949: Betty Catoe, Mar- 
garet Lynn Byrd, Sarah June Rozier, Jean Wise, Virginia McClary. 

Alpha Upsilon (Temple University), May 4, 1949: Lois Silver, Eliza- 
beth E. Slate, Anna Faerman, Jerome B. Samuelson, John R. Durborow, 
John E. Ellison, Duane M. Byrd, Gertrude Farkas, Clara Madeline 
Turner, Frank Bielitsky, Foster Howell, Jr., James A. Clark, Ida Kra- 
vitz, Mitchell A. Rosenfeld, Herman Wohlburg, Harriett Kimmig, Wil- 
liam G. Smith, John Crane. 

Alpha Phi (Michigan State College), April 22, 1949: Wayne Bottje, 
Donald Gemmel, Austin Knapp, Munro Steel, Henry Broderick, John 
Corbin, Ernest Hurst, Dorothy Marshall, Joseph McCollom, Jack 
Meeder, John Meeder, Barbara Ott, Lester Potucek, John Roetman, 
Jacob Refson, Roy Stacey, Francis J. Stack, Richard Vollmer, John 
Wearmouth, Sigfried Synnestvedt, Doris E. Williams, Richard Dean, 
Lewis B. Mayhew. 
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Alpha Psi (Muskingum College), June 1, 1949: David S. Hogg, 
Charles R. Meyer, Russell Petts, Jr. 

March 9, 1949: M. Helen Reskovac, David R. Sturtevant, James 
Franklin Walker, Duncan Robert McQueen, Denzel Ernest Betts. 

Alpha Omega (Rhode Island State College), June 3, 1949: Roy 
Joseph Johnston, Robert Dalton Crandall, Helen Eileen Smith, Mary 
Elizabeth Vermette. 

Beta Alpha (University of Texas), December 15, 1948: Emmie Crad- 
dock, Gilbert Grant, Julietta Haynes, Thomas L. Miller, Edith H. 
Parker, Leonard D. Parrish, John Wesley Payne, Campbell Pennington, 
Gertrude B. Rich, Hubert Terry, David B. Trimble, Frank Vandiver, 
Paul Walters, Abe L. Weinberger, W. W. White, Virginia Williams, 
Casper G. Wolfskill, Barbara Bailey, Billege Guitar, Herbert H. Lang, 
John W. Knight, Emory R. Moore, William Moser, Elliff A. Nichols, 
Mary Lou Proctor, Lionel V. Patenaude, James R. Strock. 

April 6, 1949: Virginia Catherine Brasher, Billie Jean Dalby, Ben 
Carolyn Dunaway, Viola Ann Greer, Horace V. Harrison, Solveig Hei- 
mann, Jackie L. McMicken, William Joseph Michalka, Jr., Norman 
P. Morrow, B. G. Schucmacher, William M. Tackett, Robert L. Wagner, 
Thomas F. Walker, Philip Bassist Wit. 

Beta Beta (Stanford University), July 25, 1949: Nathaniel C. Allyn, 
Bert Beverly Beach, Vaughn D. Bornet, Bruce B. Frye, Stuart R. Givens, 
Thomas L. Karnes, Robert L. Kelley, Henry Forbes McCreery, Mark 
Naidis, Louise Z. Nalbandian, Mary-Jean O'Donnell, James Lawrence 
Tigner, Elliott H. Wilson. 

Beta Gamma (William Jewell College), April 26, 1949; Joseph Arthur 
Taylor, John F. Beamer, Jr., Robert F. Bibens, Robert Evelyn Lawson, 
Franklin Moffett Mosier. 

July 4, 1949: Louise White. 

Beta Delta (University of Puerto Rico), February 26, 1949; Osiris 
Delgado Mercado, Perfecto Martinez, Catalina Palerm Rincon, Lilia E. 
Oquendo, Luis M. Rodriquez Morales, Tomas Torres Gusman. 

Beta Epsilon (University of Colorado), April 5, 1949: Elizabeth Bein, 
Robert J. Cross, Bill J. Humble, Samuel Harrison Thomson, Richard 
Thomas Whistler, Emma Lou Wivell. 

Beta Zeta (Otterbein College), February 24, 1949: Robert C. Litell, 
Lucile M. Gault, Arthur Bohse Fulton, John H. Becker, Charles R. 
Bantz, Harold Hancock, Mark N. Himmelberger, Patricia J. Jackson, 
Michael Kiriazis, Don R. Monn, Evelyn A. Rose. Rolland R. Reece, 
Richard V. Willit, Catherine Suter, Jean Ann Wyker. 

Beta Theta (Franklin and Marshall College), March 24, 1949: An- 
drew Schultz Berky, Paul E. Langford, Edwin Lane Dunbaugh, Robert 
Thompson Zuch, David Michael Williams, John Joseph, Jared T. 
Farrier. 
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Beta Kappa (San Diego State College), March 23, 1949: Max Leslie 
Berkey, Jr., Jimmie M. Craig, Steve Fitzgerald, Richard John Fluck, 
Richard D. Hartman, George Fletcher Holland, Henry M. Holland, Jr., 
Ollie Jo Jones, Joyce Claire Kelley, Germain J. Maurais, Phyllis J. Mc- 
Crary, Charles Hiram Newton, Dora Oliveira, James P. Peters, Mitchell 
E. Prior, Jacqueline T. Trenfel, Alma H. Ulloa, Patricia Warnke. 

Beta Lambda (San Jose State College), April 25, 1949: J. Marcel 
Moreau, Eugene E. Taylor, Richard L. Marrazzo, Norman W. 
Robertson. 

Beta Mu (University of Richmond), March 20, 1949: William Ed- 
ward Barnett, Lewis Thomas Booker, Walter F. Snyder, William Liv- 
ingston Kirby, Jr., William Lee Alford, William H. Puryear, John 
Benjamin Howerton, Clara Brogan. 

Beta Nu (Davis and Elkins College), March 28, 1949: Billy Baer, 
Dale E. Jordan, Kenneth Clay Knopp, Carolyn C. Ruddle, Forrest Del- 
mar Sheets, Frederick D. Ware. 

Beta Xi (Lafayette College), April 22, 1949: John J. Donahue, Don- 
ald McIntyre, George A. Moore. 

June 8, 1949: Walter Edward Hanson, Edgar W. Hughes, Jr., G. 
Robert Reed, Charles Howard, Richard M. Woodcock. 

Beta Omicron (University of Alabama), May 28, 1949: Benjamin 
Bloodworth, David Dubermann, Richard L. Heffington, Marcia Sabel, 
Samir Saleeby, William Windham, Ann Lee Nichols, Virginia E. Ma- 
lice, Charlotte Leighton. 

January 29, 1949: Alfred B. Thomas, Dorothy Louise Ranier. 

Beta Pi (Georgetown University), May 8, 1949: Edward J. Carroll, 
John H. Carroll, Edgar C. Duin, Warren James Eitler, Charles T. 
Skow, Jr., Joan Jane Ruine, Robert L. Goerder, Rev. George Alexander 
King, S. ]., James F. O’Brien, Rocco Michael Paone, Rev. Joseph A. 
Rock, S. J., John Francis Wallerstedt, John R. Ale, James H. Buchholz, 
Fredric R. Baar, John Edmondson, Martin Bert Friedricks, Thomas 
Stephen Galla, Joseph V. Gartlan, Jr., William Paul Kelley, Kevin P. 
Kennedy, George Joseph Nagle, Paul Richard Obert. 

August 7, 1949: Rev. Edward J. Barbusse, S. J., Mary Yvonne Crook, 
Aldan Campion McMullen, Francis Joseph Manno, John Philip Melvin, 
William Raymond Tansill. 

Beta Rho (Carroll College), March 10, 1949: Francis W. Carr, Cor- 
nelius F. Luquer, Jr., Erwin F. Karner, William H. Cooper. 

Beta Sigma (Franklin College), March 18, 1949: Patricia Ellen 
Cooke, Don Charles Edmondson, Eugene Leroy Henderson, Ruth Mary 
Kakavecos, Keith Melton, Charles Oran Ray, John Cecil Richards, Leo 
Hertel, Harry Baxter Benninghoff, Herbert Horton Munro. 

Beta Tau (Queens College), May 20, 1949: Norman Feingold, Mor- 
decai Fishkin, Walter E. Gourlay, Herbert Gutman, Edward D. Kelso, 
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Theodore Klein, Carl F. Krummel, Leopold Laufer, Lawrence Margolis, 
Joy C. Meyerson, Alan G. Robertson, Leonard M. Weil. 

Beta Upsilon (University of North Dakota), November 21, 1948: 
Leo James Amundson, Lois Emma Davies, Stephen H. Farrington, 
Harvey Lowell Knauss, Duane Richard Nedrud. 

May 24, 1949: John Thurston Anderson, Caroline Berg, Harold 
Jens Carnahan, James Alexander Dahl, Charles Nelson Glaab, Lavern 
Charles Neff, John Traynor. 

Beta Psi (Montana State University), May 17, 1949: Arthur W. 
Clowes, Betty Belle Derig, Zorka Dorothy Mastorovich, Arliss M. Heiss, 
John P. Spielman, Jr., Wallace D. Watkins, Robert Hayton, Dorothy 
Hofferber. 

Beta Omega (University of Maryland), March 23, 1949: Donald Mac- 
Kenzie Davis, Claire G. Boorstein, Lynne Rossman, William H. Shan- 
non, Richard N. Snyder, Gerald W. MacKellar, Herbert Crosman, Hor- 
ace S. Merrill, Charles Mayes, Carroll Bartlett, Jerome Epter, Rosita 
Bennett, William S$. Blake, James Fox, Francis S$. Grubar, Charles 
Stephenson. 

March go, 1949: Charles Carroll, Walter S. Blake, Joseph Bowen, 
Charles Mayes. 

May 19, 1949: Herman Bainder, John T. Caton, Evelyn Church, 
Robert Coover, Thomas Webb Dodge, Betty Ruth Ehlers, Ray Colton, 
Doris Elaine Harder, Arnold Harms, Charles J. Pennypacker, George 
McDonough, Leona S. Morris, Ruth Parrish, Evelyn Puryear, William 
Richards, Jane D. Righter, Irwin Max Schiller, Leonard M. Tompakov, 
Emil A. Westerinem, Adele Wojciechowski, Marjorie Evelyn White, 
Mercedes Davis. 

Gamma Alpha (Rutgers University), May 11, 1949: David R. Davis, 
Harold W. Emery, Thomas K. Fulton, Jacob J. Hutchmacher, Louis 
E. Kiger, Margaret E. Meehan, Earnest C. Reock, Jr., Ronald R. Rogers, 
Martin Siegel, F. Rexford Slauson II, Anthony F. Turhollow, Milton 
Viorst, Bernard Bressler. 

Gamma Beta (Bradley University), March 19, 1949: Louis P. Bene- 
zet, James B. Campbell, John B. Carter, Lawrence Lew, William B. 
Philip, Robert Rie, Chester E. Sipple, Erwin Van Allen, Rudolph James 
Becker, Lester H. Brune, Abial Shurtleff Hammond, Henry J. Hawks- 
worth, Jr., Myra Louise Kingston, Michael Mogan, Caroline Schneider 
Philip, Robert L. Pocklington, John Antes Sears, James O. Smith, Pete 
Vallosio. 

Gamma Gamma (Mississippi State College for Women), April 14, 
1949: Margaret Virginia Alsworth, Mary Frances Barnes, Mildred Eliza- 
beth Bell, Jane Clayton Deupree, Martha Adelia Buie, Elsa Marcelle 
Eubanks, Bobby May Lipsey, Betty Lane Lord, Doris Lorene Ponda, 
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Mary Ann Reddock, Emmaline Worrell, Ottis Clark Skipper, Elvie 
Skipper. 

May 13, 1949: Peggy Jean Bennett, Mamie Elizabeth Breazeale, Mar- 
garet Augusta Brooks, Helen Jolly Cates, Ena Kay Hudson, Beth Love, 
Bennye Rice, Lorraine Roberts, Betty Terrell Stephens. 

Gamma Delta (Women’s College of the University of North Caro- 
lina), May 21, 1949: Bernice E. Draper, Magnhilde Gullander, Jose- 
phine Hege, C. D. Johns, Vera Largent, A. H. McLeod, Jr., Lenore O’- 
Boyle, Eugene E. Pfaff, Richard Bardolph, Lynette Boney, Dorothy 
Cheney, Marilyn Cohn, Nancy Beam Funderburk, Martha Garris, Ce- 
leste Johnston, Mary Anne Raywid, Jan Shore, Margaret Spencer, Betty 
Jo Gentry, Peggy Coppola, Elisabeth F. Crawford, Shirley Mahan, Ellen 
Metz, Eleanor Rigney, Marie Avery Shaw. 

Gamma Epsilon (Texas Western College), May 17, 1949: John L. 
Waller, Rex W. Strickland, John H. McNeely, Mary Kelly Quinn, 
Charles Simonton Brice, Daniel A. Connor, Frances Loretto Braden, 
Marilyn Corbin, Gail Porter Eldridge, Lucia Eldridge, James Lloyd 
Foster, Stanley Lee Lloyd, Ming-djn Li, Raymon Patton, Lewis Gray 
Petmecky, Robert Cline Putzel, Josefina Ramirez, John Romer, Tom 
Rush, Albion Smith. 

July 29, 1949: Charlotte Crawford, Mabel V. Keeney, Kimie Yana- 
gawa, Peggy White, Lucille Pillow, Doris Wallingford, Dolores K. 
Hodges, Robert N. Blake. 

Gamma Zeta (Wittenberg College), May 18, 1949: Philip A. R. An- 
tilla, James Paul Bishop, Clyde Eugene Coon, Mary Marguerite Ditt- 
mar, William F. Hamilton, Robert E. Hawes, Harry M. Householder, 
Lawrence Wesley Jackson, Frank G. Krautwater, Walter Leroy Mor- 
gan, B. H. Pershing, George M. Sommerville, George Herman Ulrich, 
Walter Andrew Voss, Jr., James William Wright, David Hartzler Zook, 
Sr. 

Gamma Eta (University of Florida), June 5, 1949: Herbert J. Do- 
herty, Jr., Joyce Kersin, Frederick Owen Chastain, Eugene Asby Ham- 
mond, William E. Baringer, George R. Bentley, Manning J. Dauer, 
Arthur Layton Funk, Paul Lamont Hanna, Freeman H. Hart, Ray E. 
Held, James Millder Leake, George C. Osborn, Rembert Wallace Pat- 
rick, Samuel Proctor, Wendell G. Schaeffer, Oscar Svarlien, Arthur Wil- 
liam Thompson, Sidney Warren, Edward C. Williamson, Adrian Worley 
Brown, Hollis H. Buchanan, Peter G. Caribaltes, Jr., Warren W. Da- 
boll, Cherry Dodd, John Loomis Dugan, Jr., Joseph Fernandez, Wil- 
liam T. Harrison, Jr., Alvaro Llano, John A. McDonald, George R. 
Peacock, Meyer Proctor, Gordon B. Peyle, James H. Sims, James F. 
Sunderman, Helen Hornbeck Tanner. 

Gamma Theta (University of Minnesota at Duluth), June 6, 1949: 
Marylin Mae Nelson, Mabel Dorothy Schauland, James Patton Corson, 
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Robert John Falk, Betty L. Thomason, Richard J. Graving, Michael 
Hnatko, George Parkinson, Lois A. Harper, David A. Skelly, John 
Coons, Paul J. Lampi, Roy Howard Maki, James DeSautelle, James F. 
Maclear. 

July 19, 1949: Roy Leonard Anderson, Arnold Lief Ege, James 
Richard Erickson, Hazel P. Helgemoe, June Hendrickson, Robert 
Frederick Johnson, Julia Mayerle, Annie Musto, Marjorie Penrose, June 
C. Peterson, Kathryn Philagios, Thomas Stine. 

Gamma Iota (Santa Barbara College), June 11, 1949: Henry M. 
Adams, Patricia Groom, Leroy C. Hardy, Barbara R. Hopkins, Dolores 
G. Low, H. Edward Nettles, Eugene S. Rittenburg, Ethel Marianne 
Rittenburg, Peter Topping, Norma R. Walter, Frederick R. Wiebelt. 

















